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Poll and Parliament 


HAT its moral and political authority is decaying does not prevent 

a modern government from having several trumps to play in a 
struggle turning on parliamentary procedure. The methods will have, 
indeed, to be rather more subtle than the one tried this week—the 
decision by the President of the Board of Trade to hold up increases 
in controlled prices because they provide Orders for the Conservatives 
to oppose in the early hours of the morning. This is simply a confession 
that the Government cannot govern. No one doubts that the new 
Orders are necessary to the execution of the Government’s chosen 
policy of price control. By withholding them, Mr Wilson is abdicating 
his administrative responsibility for the sake of party calculations that 
should be quite unconnected with the work of the Board of Trade. If 
Mr Wilson were to stick to his position, the production of utility 
goods, on which the Government stakes so much, would be gravely 
disorganised. 


On this point the Opposition can afford to hold out longer than the 
Government. In refusing on Tuesday to discuss procedure with 
Mr Chuter Ede until Mr Wilson’s “ threats” were withdrawn, Mr 
Churchill was taking his stand on perfectly good ground. Indeed, it 
can hardly be supposed that the Cabinet as a whole ever seriously 
considered the implications of Mr Wilson’s action. Not only is the 
case bad, but it is also too paradoxical to be presented with any con- 
viction. A more eloquent man than Mr Wilson would be needed to 
pe.suade people that it is the Conservatives who are attacking the 
country’s traders by opposing Orders whose purpose is to control 
their prices. 

A skilled Parliamentarian like Mr Chuter Ede, however, can probably 
find more effective means of defence against the Conservative decision 
to conduct total war in the House of Commons. Neither side can gain 
anything from a prolonged struggle of the kind that refusal to com- 
promise would make inescapable, and it must be hoped that something 
will come of the discussions that Mr Ede suggested on Monday. 
What is to be proposed is, presumably, that time for the discussion 
of Orders should be provided earlier in the day; in principle, the 
Opposition can hardly refuse to accept some change. No one 
can wish Parliament to remain as undignified and ill-mannered 
as it has been in the past two weeks. But dignity is not 
everything, and it will be sensibly restored. only if the deeper 
issues are first frankly faced by both sides. There are no grounds 
for the moral indignation that the new Conservative tactics of full 
opposition have provoked.’ Naturally Labour dislikes being harried. 
And it is not surprising that prominent Liberals should lavish scorn 
on the Tory policy. In this matter the Liberals are not independent : 
they have even stronger reasons for not wanting to fight a general 
election yet than has the Labour party. But these are matters of party 
advantage, not of the public interest. It may be questioned whether 
the Tory tactics are well-judged, whether they will in fact serve their 
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purpose ; but that is very different from condemning 
them as an affront to democracy. 

It is, after all, Mr Attlee who has decided to stay in 
office in spite of all the evidence that opinion has turned 
strongly against his party. A year ago everyone agreed 
that he, was right to accept the responsibilities of govern- 
ment with what looked like an unworkably small majority. 
But this agreement rested on two presuppositions: one 
was that a fresh election could not be expected to produce 
an appreciably different result ; the other was that, in 
deference to the closeness of the two main parties in 
popular support, a one-party government would be con- 
strained to behave much as if it were a national 
government. 


These assumptions are out of date. The Government 
has in fact tried to go on as if it commanded a clear 
majority both in the country and in Parliament. From 
the issue of steel nationalisation downwards, it has 
clung as far as it dared to its own particular 
policies. It has ignored the deep distrust in which 
those policies are undoubtedly held by a very 
large section of public opinion. It has persisted 
in them even after the sharp shift in the emphasis of 
national needs that the defence programme represents. 
It has, indeed, given up a few things it would like to do 
but the country does not like. It has not sought to do 
the things on which a wider area of national agreement 
could have been commanded. It has been, at best, no 
more than a somewhat shorn party government. In this 
way one of the assumptions of March, 1950, has been 
deliberately destroyed by the Government itself. The 
other has been taken from it. There is no reason to doubt 
that in the past few months opinion has turned strongly 
against Labour ; in all probability an election now would 
produce a firmly-based Conservative Government. 


* 


On both these counts the moral basis of Labour’s 
authority has gone. It is the Government that has broken 
the rules of the game—the rules as they can reasonably 
be applied to the unprecedented situation created by the 
1950 election—and the Opposition has every claim to 
fight back by any means that accord with the spirit as 
well as the letter of British parliamentary practice. It is 
true, of course, that by looking back justification by pre- 
cedent can easily be found for Mr Attlee’s action. 
Governments have outstayed their welcome before—and 
after a year or two have generally paid the price in over- 
whelming defeat. But to call in aid precedents from the 
beginning of the century, or earlier, is to ignore the new 
factor in the present situation. That, whether the politi- 
cians like it or not, is the public opinion poll. Essentially 
what this probing does is to make democracy more self- 
conscious. That may well be bad for democracy, as it 
often is for the individual. But the ill-effects will not be 
overcome by continuing to behave as if the polls did not 
exist. They do exist ; they have firmly established their 
reputation for general (though not necessarily altogether 
consistent) accuracy, and it is inevitable that political 
tactics should take account of their evidence. If any 
purist thinks that the Conservatives ought to ignore the 
evidence, it is necessary only to get one question answered 
honestly: Is it conceivable that the Government would 
be content to remain in office as it is, with all the incon- 
venience (but no more) that a narrow majority would 
then involve, if the polls showed their present margin in 
favour of Labour instead of the Conservative party ? 
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The polls enable the general feeling for or agains the 
Government to with some accuracy cop. 
tinuously. It has to be hoped that in most situations 
the parties will not need to watch this evidence closely, 
Parliamentary majorities are not often so narrow nor 
swings of opinion so large as in the past twelve months: 
few governments have taken so many chances, only 
to have the unpopular delayed consequences of 
past policies pile up in a way that has happened 
lately. But the fact that a situation is uncommon is no 
reason for ignoring the perfectly plain needs that jt 
creates. With the evidence of the public opinion polls 
so firmly against it, a Government as insecure as Mr 
Attlee’s is bound to be hesitant and fumbling. Given 
the rest of its history, it cannot escape being a bad 
government—and will remain so even if (as is very 
likely) the spring and summer bring for it the temporary 
recovery of some of its lost support. 

*« 


If these points are accepted, it is a peculiarly academic 
view of politics to go on to argue that nevertheless the 
Government should be allowed to die in an orderly 
fashion. The sufferer has too much will to live to make 
that possible: and the country’s immediate need for 
firm government is hardly so unimportant that nature 
can unconcernedly be left to take its course. The Con- 
servatives would be failing in the central duty of politics 
if they did not try to force Labour out by every means 
that parliamentary government puts at their disposal. 
There is nothing illegitimate about the prolonged debat- 
ing of Orders. Far more obstructive methods have often 
been used for much narrower purposes. What is new 
is not that Orders are being discussed far into the night, 
but that if a vote is taken the Government runs a con- 
siderable risk of defeat—at great administrative incon- 
venience to itself. But this was the risk implicit in the 
terms on which the Government decided a year ago to 
carry on, and on which it is now determined to stay in 
power if it can. The Opposition is quite entitled in 
these circumstances to try to make the terms unpleasant 
a for Mr Attlee to be compelled. to change his 
mind. 

On its own side, the Opposition is also taking a con- 
siderable risk. By its mature, the strategy of concen- 
trating effort on forcing the Government out quickly will 
leave the Conservatives weakened if after two or three 
months it has not succeeded. The particular tactics 
chosen intensify the danger. To harass the Government 
On petty matters, to hold Parliament in a state of con- 
tinuous tension, is all right, and will probably not pro- 
voke any real public disapproval, if it does not last very 
long ; after a while, unless just the right moment can 
be found for a change of tactic, it will simply make the 
Opposition look silly. This is no doubt perfectly well 
realised by the leaders of the Conservative party. They 
have decided to take their chance while it exists and if 
they fail they will have no more reason to complain of 
the consequences than has the Government to complain 
of the present consequences of its decision to stick to 
office if not to govern. In the meantime, the indepen- 
dently-minded section of the public must be tempted to 
call a plague on both their houses ; it cannot, however, 
refuse to recognise that, given the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, the Opposition is doing what any ticians in its 


position ought to do. If it is a very dou ful method of 
securing an adequate Government for Britain in 1951 
so is every other practical possibility. 
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Moral Disarmament 


APOLEON’S maxim that in war the morai is to 
the material as three to one has been over-quoted 
and over-rated. But it has sane truth, and even in the 
midst of material preparations for self-defence, the moral 
campaign should not be forgotten. For a period of time, 
the length of which no one can foresee, both the free 
nations and the Soviet Empire face a test of the morale 
of their citizens. A continuous struggle will be waged 
for the minds of men, which will range across the fron- 
tiers between the two worlds. Political warfare will seek 
to weaken the resistance of the opponent as well as to 
strengthen the staying power of friendly populations. 


Perhaps these phrases seem over-dramatic when 
applied to Great Britain. Morale to an Englishman is 
something that only foreigners have—some of them have 
good morale, some bad. It is true that Great Britain’s 
psychological defences against political warfare are per- 
haps the strongest in the world. There are few Com- 
munists here, and even in the trade unions, as an 
article last week pointed out, their influence, though by 
no means negligible, is small. But even in England 
Soviet political warfare should not be written off ; the 
last six months have shown how many people will dance 
to a tune composed in Moscow who would be horrified 
to know that they are helping the Soviets win the cold 
war. And in other countries, with livelier imaginations 
and less fortunate pasts, political warfare can be all- 
important. 

In this campaign the Russians have already secured 
the initial advantages that come to the party that is both 
organised and unscrupulous. They have in the World 
Peace Council, the body which directs the Soviet peace 
propaganda, an instrument for the moral disarmament 
of the West which is worth serious attention on account 
of the part which it plays in Russian strategy. There is 
some danger of under-estimating the Council, which 
recently held a conference in the Soviet sector of Berlin 
to deal in particular with the question of German and 
Japanese rearmament. On the face of it, the Berlin 
conference seemed to be just another gathering, under 
the sign of Picasso’s preposterous bird, at which insults 
were hurled at America by the stage army of Signor 
Nenni, the Red Dean from Canterbury, Mr Kuo Mo-jo 
from Peking, a Soviet woman agronomist, a black 
African student, German proletarian poets and Professor 
Joliot-Curie, in absentia because he had once again been 
tefused a visa. Moreover, the Council had mournfully to 
record that none of its previous demands to the United 
Nations had been considered by that body. And its 
latest set of resolutions look on the surface turgid and 
pretentious, 


The Council decided to send a last warning to Uno 
and to present itself as an alternative where the 
“ people ””—especially the people of the colonial terri- 
tories—can air their grievances 3 it decided to organise 
regional conferences in France to oppose German 
rarmament, in India to oppose Japanese rearmament, 
in Mexico to oppose “Truman imperialism” in Latin 
America. It will seek joint action with pacifist societies, 
the Quakers and others, it will canvass the support of 
the Churches, it will set up a pro office, start 


paganda 
its Own newspaper with M. Pierre Cot as editor, and 


award peace prizes worth 15 million francs through a 
jury on which the Dean of Canterbury will sit. On the 
whole, it seemed, the Council might be dismissed as a 
talking shop. 

* 


There are, however, a number of reasons why such 
a judgment would be wrong. The first concerns the 
nature of propaganda in general. Mere reiterated talk 
with the object of hammering in one simple lesson is 
the basic method of all effective methods of influencing 
the minds of men en masse. Once external circum- 
stances appear to accord with the propaganda, the simple 
slogans that have so often been half-consciously heard 
become an explanation of events and a guide to 
behaviour. Specifically, the sudden threat of American 
action against China to counter Chinese intervention in 
Korea for the first time made large numbers of Euro- 
peans almost automatically conclude that the United 
States was a potential danger to world peace. At that 
moment, the Russian campaign scored a victory. 


In the second place, the World Peace Council is rela- 
tively potent in comparison with western propagandists 
because it constitutes a branch of an organisation. Lenin 
laid down, and Stalin has adopted the principle, that 
organisation is vital, that once the “ correct” policy has 
been decided upon by the party leaders, everything 
stands or falls by the extent to which a disciplined 
organisation is in existence to carry it out. The peace 
campaign is no exception. Policy is laid down by the 
Cominform, which represents, in the language of 
capitalism, a holding company with two principal operat- 
ing subsidiaries—the World Peace Council with the 
intelligentsia as its “ market” and the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WFTU) to corner the labour world. 
In each case the directing brains are provided by the 
parent company working through the local Communist 
parties of the world, 


All the Cominform branches have a special task 
allotted to them. The WFTU and subversive agents 
everywhere must create civil wars, strikes, mutinies, 
sabotage and rebellions ; and the World Peace Council 
must see that western governments do nothing about 
them. The basic aim of all is to bring about “ revolu- 
tionary situations” in the western camp, following the 
Leninist tactic whereby the Communist élite preserves 
itself as a general staff, directing the masses into the 
front line without exposing itself to disastrous reprisals, 
Behind the peace campaign are the same revolutionaries 
who seized power in Russia after mutinies of the masses 
against an imperialist war, following years of under- 
ground subversive work. It is, indeed, one of the most 
disquieting features of the present situation that so much 
evidence offers itself to prove that the minds of Russia’s 
ageing rulers dwell so much on the experience of their 
early careers. They appear to be seized with a mortal 
terror lest any Communist at home or abroad should 
think that history is not precisely repeating itself down 
to the last dot of Marxist-Leninist theory and Stalinist 
practice. 


The aim of the peace movement is, then, to aid sub- 
version, not mere pacificism. Quakers and “ neutralists ” 
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will be used, but Stalin demands positive actions. The 
World Peace Council met in Berlin with a directive from 
the Kremlin, conveyed in Stalin’s recent “ interview ” 
with Pravda. It was to take action, because although 
war is “not yet inevitable” it can only be avoided if 
“the people’s will” makes itself felt. To aid this pro- 
cess, the World Peace Council has two main tasks. The 
first is to prevent the United Nations from supporting 
the western powers if they take action to resist aggres- 
sion, to subdue rebellions or to arm the Germans and 
Japanese. The second, related to the first, is to foment 
the very actions which the western powers are to be 
hindered from resisting. A resolution at the Berlin 
conference revealed very clearly the importance which 
Moscow attaches to unrest in the colonial territories. It 
was also explained recently by a propagandist speaking 
to the Russian people. America, he said, would find it 
hard to start a war until the colonial revolts had been 
suppressed. In other words, the native rebels are to act 
as cannon fodder in order to give Russia time to complete 
its rearmament. This, according to Moscow, is the era 
of colonial liberation, of the attack on the “ rear of the 
capitalist camp.” 

The democracies, therefore, are faced with the pro- 
blem of combating a much more insidious attack than 
one launched openly by Communists for Communism. 
They must meet an appeal not to do something un- 
pleasant but—far more seductive—to do nothing. How 
should they best tackle the task? It is clear from the 
outset that no success can come of trying to overwhelm 
an organised campaign designed to win the educated 
masses of the world by an occasional address from an 
individual to individuals. Western statesmen, Foreign 
Offices and broadcasting services must rid themselves 
of the idea that to make an admirable, weighty rejoinder 
to Moscow’s charges, and to make it once, is enough. 
If they find it difficult to grasp what is required of them, 
let them imagine themselves involved in a permanent 
international general election. No local politician, how- 
ever inexperienced, is so foolish as to think that he stands 
a chance at the polls without the aid of an active party 
machine. There is no reason why Foreign Ministers 
should be more optimistic in the international contest 
that is now on. A permanent machine for western 


The British Universities—I 
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political warfare should be created, and 
it must be used for firing incessantly ; 
ranks. 


Next to the organisation comes the 
propaganda needs a consistent theme 
every occasion. And the theme, if it is to be really 
effective, must not be defensive. It is true that th, 
Communist accusations of war-mongering cannot be et 
completely unanswered. But much the best defence jg 
attack, unceasing attack against the crimes of the Sovie, 
imperialists. There should be a full-scale onslaught op 
the fraudulent, sinister “ peace ” campaign of the Sovie 
Union’s rulers and their cynical misuse of the workers 
and colonial peoples. An unremitting attack should be 
made on Russian imperialism, with exposures of the 
“ inner contradictions ” (to borrow a Marxist phrase) of 
the neo-Czarist camp. The point should be made over 
and over again that Communism means economic ¢- 
ploitation, that its first victims are truth and decency. 


that it is a device for depressing the living standards of 
the workers. 


In such propaganda there is no need to go beyond 
the truth—indeed, it would be both wrong and foolish 
to do so. There is plenty of perfectly truthful material 
to hand. The “peace” campaign itself has created 
difficulties for Moscow which offer many opportunities 
for exploitation. To take only one example from recent 
weeks, when Signor Togliatti, on his return from the 
Kremlin, announces that the Communist Party of Italy 
will drop its opposition if the Italian Government wil! 
only change its foreign policy, he provides an opening 
which should be seized at once until neither a patriot 
nor a Socialist can remain in the party with an easy 
conscience. 
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> ONce in action, 
nto the enemy's 


Policy. Successfy} 
> to be plugged op 


In material rearmament it is possible only to have 
larger numbers than the enemy of the same weapons as 
are in his hands. In political warfare the western 
nations have, in freedom and truth, two most potent 
weapons which the Communists cannot copy. But, like 
all other weapons, they need to be mounted, ranged and 
fired at the enemy to produce any effect. That is the 
task to which a North Atlantic Political Warfare Execu- 
tive should be addressing itself. 


The Postwar Boom 


HE war caused an earthquake in the nation’s estimate 
of the importance of the universities. The result 
has been since 1945 to alter both the character and the 
contours of the university landscape almost out of recog- 
nition. Where the universities were, in predominant 
degree, financially self-supporting, they are now pre- 
dominantly state-aided. Where three major universities 
used to overawe the rest (at least south of the Tweed), 
the lesser ones have so grown in size, importance and 
distinction that they can now in certain departments out- 
bid and outdo the ancient universities. Where before the 
war a majority of the 50,000 university students had 
independent means, now only a minority of some 84,000 
students are financed by their parents. It is no longer 
respectable for the universities to stay in their ivory 
towers ; the danger is now that they may be forced to 
serve the needs of the nation at too utilitarian a level. 


This upheaval has inevitably caused very severe strains 
and stresses within the universities. They have under- 
taken the education of more teachers, dentists, 
technologists, scientists, veterinary surgeons, Socio 
logists, orientalists and the like. Whether the sum 
of these additions i a sensible interpretation 
of the function of universities has been far 
too little considered. Sir Walter Moberley’s “The 
Crisis in the University,” the Universities Quarterly 
and PEP (Political and Economic Planning) have 
asked some of the i t questions. Inside the 
universities it is difficult to find people who are prepared 
to survey the landscape as a whole and to criticise 0° 
broad principles. 


The purpose of this and a succeeding article is to review 
what has at the universities since 1945 20d 


to attempt to ask some of the critical questions for the 
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next decade. The boom is over. The pressure of the ex- 
service students is almost at its end. The schoolmen are 
pouring in. The total population of British universities 
seems to be stabilising for the moment at about 84,000. 
The first postwar financial quinquennium ends next 
year ; the universities are at present deeply engrossed in 
making their estimates and plans for the new quinquen- 
nium, and in preparing to persuade the University Grants 
Committee to give them more money than the Treasury 
will disgorge. Future university plans are therefore in 
the melting pot, and the claims of rearmament have made 
the ingredients of the mixture uncertain. 


What are the outstanding changes since 1945? Fol- 
lowing the Barlow Report on Scientific Manpower in 
1946, the universities undertook to double their student 
population (other than medical students) within a decade. 
This would have meant an increase to 88,000 by 1955. 
In fact, numbers were increased to nearly 84,000 by 
1948-9, and in the autumn of 1950 were 83,600. There 
is no reason to suppose that they will fall further unless 
the total of state and local scholarships proves insufficient 
at a time when progressively fewer parents are able to 
pay for a university education. It seems just as improb- 
able that numbers will increase rapidly. The results of 
a recent inquiry among the schools suggested that very 
few, if any, suitable pupils are failing to gain admittance 
to a university, even if it is not always the university 
of their first choice. The conclusion is confirmed from 
other sources. Until the schools can provide more quali- 
fied pupils there appears, therefore, to be little case for 
increasing the number of university students. 


* 


There has been much argument about estimates of 
future numbers. Until the current academic year it 
has not been possible to gauge the situation with any 
assurance. For five years the universities have been 
stuffed full of ex-service students fed to the universities 
by government grants. During this period many people 
have argued that when the universities resumed their 
dependence on students straight from school the post- 
war expansion would be found to be only a temporary 
bulge ; the standard of entry could not be maintained 
with double the number of arts, science and technological 
students. Though it is not possible yet to give a cate- 
gorical assurance, the ex-service students are a tiny 
minority among this year’s entrants and the universities 
consider that the standard of entry is still steady. It 
looks as if the pessimists were wrong. 


The first table shows how the increase in numbers 
has been distributed among the- universities and univer- 
sity colleges. The p ional increases at Oxford, 
Cambridge and. London have been modest. It is the 
provincial usxiversities that have swollen out of recog- 
nition. It is, therefore, in these that controversy is 
strongest and the teaching and administrative problems 
are most acute, By a modest amount of new building 
and a more economical use of old, Oxford and Cambridge 
have squeezed in the extra numbers. The staff problems, 
however, remain considerable and colleges have rightly 
tefused to elect a0, nN seca dons than they can 
reasonably accommodate at the high table or in the Senior 


Conan Room. But this leaves several hundred dons at 
th universities unattached to any college, and there- 
fore without ofthe od tradonal root ‘The finan 
‘lal pressures that have. forced economy.on the colleges 
and made the universities affluent have also increased 
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this tendency. It is now the university that has the 
money to make new lectureships rather than the colleges 
to make new fellowships. 


In London the pattern has been different. Most 
damaged by bombing, London has been the slowest to 
recover, even though it has had the lion’s share of the 
building resources allocated to the universities. London 
has also had to wrestle with other difficulties unique to 
itself. The increasing demands up and down the country 
for London external degrees, and the equally pressing 
demands from the university colleges in England and the 
colonies for internal degrees have laid an increasing bur- 
den on the staff, both teaching and administrative. It is 


Tas_te I—NumpBers oF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

StL. eee 
| Autumn 

% ; oa Per cent 

Pre-war Term, | Sesheanieds 

| { “ase 

1950 | e 

















SPI a NS ons Se ss ove dee tes 5,023 | 17,194 43-2 

RI Sins S55 eee ke eae 5,931 | 7865 | 32-6 

RA ics ies 0 va does ah me ee 13,191 17,807 35°90 

English provincial universities... | 12,000 26,133* | 117-8 

University colleges ............. 1,288 4,294 233-4 
Ms « Gkwb » 0 8 ba bid Re «Cbkcw ood 2,779 5,124 84-4 

OILS 5 os vos snmenoead vos 10,034 | 15,175 51-2 
OTM. bn ite cote | 50,246 83,592 


rd 


* Nottingham counted as a University throughout. 


Tasite I1—Grants Towarps UNiversiry EpucaTion 
(£ Million) 


| Pre-war 1948-9 | 1950-51 


Meehereat -. o.oo eccseek. 2-03 | 9:90 | 14-4 
0-10 | 2-60 8-88 


l 2-13 | 12-50 | 23-28 


i } 
Ll. Direct Exchequer Grants :—~ | 





2. Scholarship Grants from Educa- | 
tion Departments (including 
Scotland) :— 

Further education and train- 








GE MOON 3 nan osc sme nees 7-60* 5-0* 
Other grants, including state 
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difficult to resist the conclusion that London has now 
bitten off more than it can properly digest, and that it 
should either disgorge its responsibilities for external 
degrees or divide off parts of itself to form separate 
universities. A student population of 18,000 may be 
inadequate for a metropolis of 10 million, but a single 
university of this size is already too big. 

The universities’ expansion in size has been rapid 
enough. The growth in public expenditure on the 
universities has been even more ae = tea 
grants are now running at ten times the prewar figure. 
Just before the war, Exchequer grants were about 
ae £23 c ~ Nor is this abate Before 

¢ war, some £900,000 a year was being paid to students 
pes ar rte mh local authorities in the 
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this sum had risen to £10} million. Since that date 
the sharp fall in the number of ex-service students in 
the universities has reduced the number of grants to 
them. On the other hand, the number of state and local 
scholarships has been further increased. It is unlikely 
that the figure next year will be less than £7,000,000. 
This means that by direct grants or by scholarships the 
taxpayer and ratepayer are contributing at least £30 
million towards the universities, compared with 
£3,000,000 before the war. The figures (some of which 
are necessarily rather rough estimates) are set out 
in the second table. 

The universities have, indeed, been very liberally 
treated by the state as far as money is concerned. In 
this condition of affluence, they—and more particularly 
the provincial universities, which were chronically indi- 
gent before the war—can barely recognise themselves. 
But if money has been freely available, bricks and mortar 
have not. The limitations on building have affected the 
universities most cruelly; at the moment when they at 
last appeared to be making progress, the claims of re- 
armament have flung everything again into uncertainty. 
In 1947, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
building schemes totalling {£40 million had been 
approved in principle but that national resources would 
not permit more than {£20 millions’ worth to be built 
within five years. A year ago it looked as if the univer- 
sities might outstrip that {20 million. Now delaying 
action by the Government departments, rather than 
outright refusal, has put nearly every project six or nine 
months behind schedule. For next year all is uncertainty. 

The universities have for five years been living under 
conditions of great austerity in accommodation. Here 
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and there an excellent new hall of residence has be 
built, or a new refectory and common room, or a huge 
new building for nuclear physics. Some universities a 
done better than others, either because of local buildin 
conditions or because of a certain buccaneering spirit on 
the part of their Vice-Chancellors. But, generally speak. 
ing, expansion, if any, has been by means of temporary 
huts (or even caravans, at Birmingham); lecture rooms 
laboratories, staff rooms and refectories are crammed 1, 
overflowing. The supposed elegance and spaciousness 
of university life remain a mirage. Overcrowding cap 
be tolerated for a while, and if the prospects of relief 
look reasonably close. An indefinite postponement would 
make them not only much harder to bear, but mus 
bring into question the very assumptions upon which 2 
university education is based. 

Taken as a whole, the universities. have a great deal 
to be thankful for and a great deal to be proud of during 
the past six years. They have shown every sign of vitality. 
One university college, Nottingham, has grown to ful! 
university stature: Southampton is on the verge of the 
same transformation. A brand-new university, that of 
North Staffordshire, has sprung straight into all-bur- 
adult status this year with 155 students. A new univer- 
sity college, Leicester, has entered the university family. 
The universities, and more particularly the civic univer- 
sities, have not only survived the earthquake ; they have 
used it to good purpose. When the history of the univer- 
sities comes to be written, 1945 may well appear as the 
turning point when the civic universities changed from 
satellites into sovereign states ; but for that to be so the 
work of the past five years will have to be consolidated 
in the next five. 


Britain, Persia and Oil 


HE British Government has warned the Persians 

that there can be no unilateral cancellation of their 
agreement with that major British enterprise—the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Simultaneously, the 
Persian Lower House, the Majlis, has approved, “ in 
principle ” and with acclamation, the nationalisation of 
Persia’s oil industry, and the Upper House, the Senate, 
confirmed this decision last Wednesday. It has not yet 
defined exactly what it envisages when it uses the word 
nationalisatio:, but some of its members certainly mean 
expropriation. The situation looks like deadlock. 

A pause may now be expected for three reasons. First, 
Persia’s New Year falls this week and every sensible 
citizen takes a holiday. Secondly, the new Prime 
Minister, Hussein Ala, has had the courage to moderate 
the over-excitement that followed upon the murder of 
his predecessor, General Razmara, by banning inflam- 
matory meetings and, as this was not fully effective, the 
Shah introduced martial law after the attempted murder 
of the Minister of Education. Thirdly, the Majlis oil 
commission has asked for two months in order to formu- 
late detailed proposals for nationalisation. 

It is worth examining the reasons why, in a country 
that is formally wedded to democracy but lives on the 
edge of the iron curtain, such a dangerous state of feeling 
has boiled up between a British company and the Persian 
people. The word “ people ” is here used with purpose, 
because successive governments, as they have come to 
power and had to handle Persia’s international and 


financial affairs, have seen the virtues of agreement with 
the company ; but they have either met a bullet for doing 
so, as Razmara did, or else have seceded from their 
view under pressure from their fellow countrymen. 


The present basis upon which the company extracts 
oil from the Persian subsoil and refines it inside Persia 
is an oe reached in 1933. Because the then 
ruler of Persia was a dictator—Reza Shah—Persians 
consider this to have been reached under duress. The 
Persians at the time wanted this agreement because it 1s 
designed to protect them against financial loss in years 
of low production ; 1931 and 1932 had been such years, 
and had hit the Persian exchequer badly. But there were 
thereafter few or no lean years and before long there 
was a war boom, with production increasing by great 
leaps, as indeed did the amounts paid in royalty and 
tax to the Persian government. Unfortunately, it wes 
plain that successive governments were frittering these 
receipts on inessentials instead of devoting them to 
reform and capital development. This fact gives the 
company some excuse—though an excuse which it used 
too freely—for its delay in offering Persia a richer share 
of the profits than it had been able to pay in 1933: 
The offer, known as the Supplemental Agreement, 
was made in 1949 and the Persian government 
of the time initialled and published it. But 1 
contents have never been dberstood by the Persian 
people. For reasons which ify even the com 


pany’s warmest admirers, this technically efficient 
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concern made no attempt to explain the advantages to 
Persia of the agreement. The details were kept in a 
drawer, and were hedged about with unnecessary and 
unwise secrecy. Company officials took the line that 
advance publicity for the agreement was “for the 
Persians to do.” But the Persians are masters of carping 
and criticism, so of course they demolished the agree- 
ment while the company said. nothing in its favour. 
Meanwhile, the American companies on the far side of 
the Persian Gulf reached a new royalty agreement with 
King Ibn Saud which contained the simple and joyous 
formula of “ fifty-fifty.” A careful assessment of the 
very different basis on which the two agreements were 
conceived would probably show that, in any bad year, 
the Anglo-Iranian’s “supplemental” was the better 
offer. 
: * 

Critics of Anglo-Iranian must recognise that it has 
a difficult landlord. It has to contend not only with an 
excitable populace but also, inside the Majlis, with a 
small but determined group called the National Front 
who are bent on “nationalisation” and who admit that 
they are ready to harness mullahs and fanatics in order 
to get their way. What is more, their basic conception 
of nationalisation has the sympathy of many intelligent 
younger men who, even though they know the desperate 
state of Persia’s national finances, feel that the country 
has grown up since 1933 and that anything short of a 
“ partnership” basis is now beneath its dignity. So 
strong are these Persian emotions that they com- 
pletely dwarf what is, to any outsider, a vital element in 
the situation, Persia shares a long frontier with the 
Soviet Union and for years it has kept pressure from the 
north at bay by a balancing feat which has been 
achieved largely thanks to the major British interest 
situated in the southern province of Khuzistan. To 
chase out this interest would be to upset the balance. 
Yet such are the passions now aroused by the 
“ nationalisation” cry that any Englishman who men- 
tions the Soviet danger is written off as a producer of 
red herrings. 

The Anglo-Iranian company is not without blame for 
its day-to-day handling of Persia. It takes the line that 
“we are busy oil men, with a job of extraction to do, 
and we have no time for scenes” ; too few of its staff 
speak Persian well, or have been outside the oilfield and 
refinery areas. Nevertheless, the company does a great 
deal for the Persian people. For instance, its expenditure 
in Persia on wages and sales below cost to its employees 
amounts to nearly one-third of the expenditure of the 
central government on the civil service. The average 
wage paid to its Persian labour in Abadan was, in 1950, 
64 rials per day, whereas in the Persian textile factories 
of Isfahan it is easy to find adult workers earning only 
12 rials. It is the only industry in the country which 
pays superannuation or observes the Persian law. Yet it 
is everywhere reviled—perhaps because it gives too much 
in secret, for instance in advances that veil the 
inefficiency of the Persian Government’s financial 
management. 

Both Houses of the Persian Parliament are now out on 
a limb, committed to “ nationalisation,” though some of 
their members know they could not extract the oil or 
market it themselves. There is a shortage of phys 
engineers, and it might be imprudent to part with an 
excellent team, of a single seascnalien, for a mixed bag 
of untried variety and quality. It remains to be seen 
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whether a “ nationalisation” formula can be produced 
that would retain at least some of the present virtues, 
including that of paying into the needy Persian exchequer 
both well and regularly. But who is to make the pro- 
posal ? The Majlis oil commission, which is com- 
mitted to proposing something, or the company? In 
such a situation he who keeps the initiative has the best 
chance of getting what he wants. 


Should the deadlock continue between the partners, 
they should, in theory, resort to arbitration and each 
appoint an arbitrator, but in their present mood the 
Persians may well refuse to do this. The company could 
then take the matter to the International Court. The 
greatest danger in the situation will be if the pause does 
not occur and Teheran temperatures remain at their 
present height. Since the assassination of General 
Razmara on March 7th Persians have raced from crisis 
to crisis. Thus proposals and decisions reached by more 
sober minds away from the intoxicating air of Teheran 
have been overtaken by events and rendered useless and 
out of date. For this reason, and because Persians, like 
all Moslem peoples, respect power and strength, one or 
two naval vessels might perhaps usefully manceuvre in 
the Persian Gulf near Abadan. The British Government 
would also do well to ensure that preparations are made 
to reinforce the RAF bases in nearby Iraq at short notice, 
should the situation suddenly deteriorate still further. 
The nationalist virus spreads amazingly quickly in the 
Middle East. 


An additional and important misfortune in this con- 
nection has been the dull and often characterless service 
put over the air by the BBC in Arabic and Persian. In 
countries where newspapers are so often irresponsible 
political sheets, the politicians and a large section of the 
public will listen to the radio if they hear news and even 
views which are reliable and not available elsewhere. 
Unhappily the Middle Eastern services of the BBC, 
which built up so great a reputation during the war, 
have, largely through overwhelming desire to please 
everyone all the time, lost their interest and many of 
their listeners. Irresponsible and sometimes inaccurate 
messages from foreign correspondents on the spot have 
further inflamed Persian nationalist passions. 


The effects of Persian action are already apparent in 
Iraq, where a movement to expropriate the petroleum 
field there is gaining ground. In Cairo a group of 
Egyptian politicians want to expropriate the Suez Canal. 
Happily this great international waterway is well guarded 
by the British army and nothing more tiresome than 
noisy agitation need be anticipated. There is a similar 
situation in the petroleum-bearing island of Bahrein, to 
which the Persians have made loud and renewed claims. 
The disagreement between the Persian Government and 
the Petroleum Company is thus no longer a local one. 
If the Persians expropriate the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany it is likely that other Middle Eastern governments 
will soon follow their example. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the Russians and the local Communist parties 
are giving the extreme nationalists their full support. 
Indeed it may well be part of Moscow’s plan to 
encourage nationalist sentiments in the Middle East in 
order to deny the free nations the wealth of Middle 
Eastern petroleum. But it is still possible that a firm 
policy, pursued from London and supported by 
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NOTES OF 


Birth of the Schuman Plan 


The initialling of the Schuman Plan in Paris on March 
i2th marks a personal triumph for M. Jean Monnet as well 
as the beginning of an historic experiment in international 
co-operation. In these days of impersonal governmental 
powers, it is peculiarly satisfactory to find that the character 
of one individual still counts for so much. Whatever practical 
results emerge from the Plan, the weight of his influence 
on the men from six different countries who have been 
negotiating it during the last nine months will remain. This 
is above all true of the German delegation, led by Professor 
Halistein who now becomes permanent head of the new 
Federal German Foreign Office. He has now had the best 
possible training for his office. 


It is well to record M. Monnet’s actual achievement, since 
the future of the steel-coal pool is still far from certain. It 
has still to be ratified by the parliaments of the associated 
countries in the teeth of opposition from varied and powerful 
interests. Dr Adenauer, in particular, is faced by the prospect 
that the Bundestag may undo all the efforts which he and 
Professor Hallstein have made to convince America that 
Germany is ready to sacrifice some of its narrow national 
advantages for the cause of Franco-German co-operation. 
It would be well if he were to be helped by a public declara- 
tion that the Ruhr Authority will hand over to the Higher 
Authority of the Schuman Plan, as soon as there is a reason- 
able prospect that the latter will be effective. 


Owing to the unfortunate tactics of the Americans during 
the final negotiations in Bonn and Paris, the British Govern- 
ment finds itself among those with a grievance about the 
settlement that has been reached. The American pressure 
and mediation, which brought about a compromise agree- 
ment between the French and German delegations, were 
necessary and beneficial in themselves ; but they were marred 
by a lack of consideration for the right of the British in the 
High Commission for Germany to share in decisions regard- 
ing the reorganisation of the Ruhr. Since the British Govern- 
ment is already suspected of opposing the Schuman Pian, it 
would be particularly regrettable if it should now—chiefly 
owing to an American breach of diplomatic manners—-give 
the impression that the worst suspicions are founded. 


However, even if there are no objections from London and 
the Plan is ratified by all the Parliaments concerned, it still 
remains to be proved that it will work. Neither goodwill 
nor admiration for the results so far achieved in Paris can 
remove scepticism about the practical application of the Plan, 
if it is to retain the original ideas of its creators. 


® t * 


Eisenhower’s Appointments 


The list of the commanders and senior staff officers 
who are to serve under General Eisenhower is a very satis- 
factory one. The of British officers is sur- 
prisingly large, but there is not the slightest doubt that on 
@ consideration of merit and ability it is justified. Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, as the senior of the two Deputy 
Supreme Commanders concerned with instituting common 
methods of administration and tactics, will be in a position 
to do a great deal of good. Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Saunders as the Deputy Supreme Commander (Air) is a 
less-known quantity, but he has considerable experience in 
co-ordinating the European air forces. Admiral Sir Patrick 
Brind, who is to command the northern area with an 
American air commander and a Danish and a Norwegian 
land commander under him, has made a considerable reputa- 
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tion as Commander-in-Chief in the Far East. The man who 
has most to prove himself as a commander of a large force 
is General Juin, who becomes the commander of the land 
forces in the central area, for he has never commanded , 
formation larger than a corps. But given the insistence of 
the French that the land forces in the centre must be com- 
manded by a Frenchman, he is the best man available. 


The Mediterranean Command remains shrouded in 
obscurity for the reason that the original concept of , 
southern area of General Eisenhower’s command, to embrace 
solely the Western Mediterranean, has foundered on the 
strategic impossibility of treating the defence of the Mediter- 
ranean—and the Middle East—as anything less than a unity. 
The Nato governments are now having to consider the 
appointment of a third Supreme Commander, equivalent in 
status to General Eisenhower in Europe and Admiral Fech- 
teler in the Atlantic, who should defend the Mediterranean 
and at the same time allot some special force to guard 
General Eisenhower’s southern flank. 


In the meantime, General Eisenhower has started to lay 
down his own lines of communication to the twelve govern- 
ments whom he serves by appointing Colonel Drexel Biddle 
as assistant chief of in charge of national affairs—that 
is, political liaison. This in itself does not necessarily mean 
that the General has decided to dispense with any more com- 
plicated arrangements. But the sensible thing would be to 
leave it at that, with strong wires to the Deputies in London, 
rather than filling Versailles with eleven more liaison officers 
who might only cross the wires. In theory, governments 
should say the same thing, however many people they employ 
to say it; as this is not always true in practice. the fewer 
people the better. The only elaboration on the present 
arrangements that is possibly worth considering is that. if 
the Deputies are to continue to sit in London, they might 
themselves appoint a single representative to Versailles. 


x x * 


Nato Shakes Down 


While attempts to reshuffle the 
bodies of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation are well on 
the way, the Treaty Powers are also trying to shake out the 
tangled chains of political and military responsibility. The 
obvious way is to reduce the number of links in the hiecr- 
archy ; and this, on the political side, is what they intend to 
do. They are on the point of accepting the gist of a Canadian 
proposal to resolve the three existing ministerial committees 
into one, a supreme Atlantic Council on which not only the 
Foreign Ministers but the Defence and Finance Ministers 
would be entitled to sit as appropriate. In the ordinary 
course of business there are at the moment three points at 
which the recommendations of the ee ee aaa can 
be upset or distorted by politicians: the Foreign Ministers 
deputies, the Defence or Finance Ministers (according 
subject) and the Foreign Ministers in the Council itself. In 
future, the line will run straighter and, it is to be hoped, 
stronger, direct from the working committees to the deputies 
and thence to the Council. 

But cutting out the links is not a to be indis- 
criminately applied. On the military Side there are at present 
three bodies: the Standing Group of Britain, France and sn 
United States in Washington, the permanent twelve-power 
Military Representatives Committee, and the Mili:ary a 
mittee where the chiefs of staff of all three service’ m 
twelve countries meet i in London. Unlike 
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bodies should be so thick on the ground. The point of the 
Standing Group is strength through concentration, and not 
even the nine nations which it does not represent seriously 
want to make it more diffuse. What they do want, however, 
is that the Standing Group should know all about, and take 
full account of, their interests. Hence, the military repre- 
sentatives, in constant session, over whom the Standing 
Group forms an accepted steering committee. The military 
committee, on the other hand, is to some extent an 
anachronism, dating back to the days before the military 
representatives had been invented. It may Or may not wither 
away as the new arrangements get into their swing. It does 
not matter very much which it does, since it is in no sense 
a competitor with them. The important thing to establish is 
that the coexistence of the Standing Group and the military 
representatives is the only means of ensuring, to everyone’s 
satisfaction, a firm hand in control of military affairs. It 
would serve no good or useful purpose to swell the Standing 
Group and abolish the representatives, as was suggested in 
London last week. 
ry * * 


Egypt and Procedure 


Though the Government carried by three votes—its 
narrowest Margin On a major issue in this Parliament—the 
division at the end of Tuesday’s debate on the agreement 
with Egypt, there is no doubt that the feeling of the House 
was against it. On a free vote, the Government would cer- 
tainly have lost the day. The Conservatives would do well 
to study the fact that a serious discussion on a question of 
major policy brought the Government nearer to defeat than 
any of the much publicised wrangles that have developed 
out of the harrying tactics of recent weeks. It certainly 
affects opinion in the country more deeply than any parlia- 
mentary squabble. The best proof of this is given by the 
reaction of the Liberals. They have thrown their weight 
against the Conservatives on the question of late night 


sittings, but on Egypt they were solidly ranged against the 
Government. 


The vote on Egypt, being formally on the adjournment, 
cut out the discussion, which had been planned at the 
request of the Opposition, about the methods of appointing 
standing committees. Here the dispute had arisen from the 
Government’s insistence that the standing committee, which 
will have to deal with the recent Conservative private 
member’s bill to amend the Transport Act, should be con- 
stituted on a different basis from other standing committees 
in this Parliament. Until now, these have consisted of 25 
Government and 25 Opposition members (24 Conservatives 
and one Liberal). The Government has insisted that the 
total should be reduced to 45, giving Labour a majority of 
one over both Opposition parties. Although the Govern- 
ment made and defended this change very clumsily it is 
difficult to feel much sympathy for the state of righteous 
wrath into which the Conservatives have lashed themselves. 
The standing committee is a device to conserve the time and 
attention of the House by appointing a body of members, 
weighted in accordance with the balance of the parties in 
the House itself, to make a detailed examination of bills 
between their second and third reading. The relevant 


phrase of standing orders is somewhat vague, merely stating 
that appointments to these committees must “ have regard 
to the composition of the whole House.” Where any strict 
Proportion between the parties can be expressed only in 

i way is clearly 
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Atom Bombs 


A report, issued by the Press Association last Saturday, 
that Britain is to manufacture the atom bomb, has produced 
a stunned and embarrassed silence in Whitehall and Washing- 
ton, but, as yet, no official disclaimer. It is difficult to believe 
that Britain has undertaken the full scale manufacture of 
atomic bombs, and if it is true, it is impossible to feel 
enthusiastic about the idea. There is no strategic reason 
which makes it imperative for Britain to make its own bombs 
—an atomic war which did not involve the United States 
is unthinkable. And if the concept of strategy is broadened 
to include the balance of economic resources among the 
allies there are imperative reasons why Britain should not 
undertake such a task. It would impose a gigantic burden 
upon the already strained resources of the British engineering 
and chemical industries. Any British manufacture of atom 
bombs could not profit from the economies of size, which 
are enabling the United States to increase the rate of output 
while keeping cost per unit from rising astronomically. No 
midnight fears that the rate of Russian production of atomic 
bombs might overtake or equal that of the United States 
could justify such a policy at this late stage, and Mr 
Churchill’s repeated suggestion that it should be undertaken 
has been one of his least responsible acts. 


This is not to say that Britain should play no part in the 
development of the military use of atomic energy. The 
advances of British scientists in fundamental and applied 
physics can make contributions in this field which the 
Americans cannot ignore. If it is felt that British scientists 
have better designs for atomic weapons—or for their fuses 
or casings—than those at present being produced in the 
United States, the proper course is to press for a greater 
exchange of information and for British scientists ‘to work 
with the Atomic Energy Commission in the United States. 
Can it be that the tragedy of Dr Klaus Fuchs has created 
such barriers between the two countries in this field as to 
Cause a strategically wasteful division of labour ? 


* * * 


What Resources Allow 


A brief, bright and belligerent pamphlet on housing * 
has been published by the Conservative Political Centre. 
As its author, Mr Marples, is secretary of the Conservative 
Parliamentary Housing Committee, it can be taken as an 
expression of official Tory policy on housing. A short preface 
recognises that no one can yet estimate the effect of rearma- 
ment on the output of houses. “As far as is humanly 
possible we intend to build as many houses as possible.” 
Last autumn’s commitment to 300,000 houses a year— 
adopted as Conservative policy after the defence programme 
was launched—has, in other words, been very quietly 
dropped. 


Mr Marples has deliberately written less a political than 
a simple technical tract. He does less than justice, however, 
to the difficulties and achievements of the Government since 
1945. He also aims some shrewd and well-deserved blows. 
The temperamental changes in housing investment policy, 
with the consequential disorganisation of the cement and 
brick industries ; extravagance in building standards ; delays 
due to excessive administrative control ; failure to amend 
the rent restriction Acts ; the lack of competition and incen- 
tives—all these are soft spots in the Government’s case and 
Mr Marples makes the most of them. 

On the positive side, Mr Marples says many sensibic 
things about methods of increasing use of unskilled 


tractor, and a number of houses with a 
iven allocation of and materials. His suggestions 


_ increasing the number of two-bedroomed houses, for 
reducing the size of three-bedzoomed houses from 1,050 
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square feet to 850 square feet, and for reducing costs by 
the omission of trimmings have all been advocated in these 
pages. The question at issue is whether these improvements 
and economies would increase the output of houses by 50 
per cent, to the Conservative target of 300,000 a year, if 
rearmament did not take labour away from house building. 
On this Mr Marples is not convincing. Nor does he grasp 
a number of the most prickly problems in his way. With 
more building by private enterprise, what exactly is to be the 
role of the local authorities ? How will an adequate standard 
of quality be ensured ? Would a Tory government be able 
to prevent the demand for houses from eating up the 
resources required by industry ? At such points of general 
policy there are gaps in Mr Marples’s argument. On the 
way to get houses built more efficiently he has given good 
advice reasonably and simply. 


* * x 


Between Strasbourg and Paris 


The meeting held at the end of last week by the Com- 
mittee of Ministers of the Council of Europe shows that 
the Council has come to stay ; it is something to be reckoned 
with. The nature of the meeting’s decisions also confirms 
the trend that was apparent at the last session of the Assembly 
in favour of a functional approach. In this, the third year 
of the Council’s existence, it is beginning in fact to develop 
along lines which will almost certainly continue for some 
time. At the first session of the Assembly in the summer 
of 1949, little was accomplished except to meet and see what 
meeting felt like. At the second session, last year, those who 
wanted to raise the stature of the Council by bestowing on 
it wide federal powers were in effect defeated by the realists 
who sought specific powers over specific subjects. Since 
then, the two outstanding trends have been the continued 
emphasis on the importance of the Assembly in relation to the 
Committee of Ministers, and the attemps to associate more 
of the work of the Council with detailed planning in Europe. 


For the British Government this certainly means that a 
turning point has been reached. All the minor concessions 
which it has been able to make, it has made. If the 
Government’s policy of frowning on the Council is to be 
continued, it can only be done at the practical cost of 
surrendering more and more of the moral leadership which 
Britain still retains on the Continent. The change of Foreign 
Secretaries provides a good opportunity to think again about 
this problem, particularly at a moment when, if London is 
not to lose some of its power to influence policy in Washing- 


ton, it needs the backing rather than the criticism of the 
Continent. 


Of the detailed decisions just taken by the Committee of 
Ministers in Paris, all the constitutional ones, although signi- 
ficant in themselves, did little more than regularise the posi- 
tion already existing. The progress made, however, in linking 
the work of the Council of Europe with that of OEEC 
(the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation) was 
of real importance. A seven-man liaison committee of 
the two bodies, meeting first in February and again on 
March 5th, examined the recommendation for closer contact 
with OEEC which the Assembly passed last August. One 
result is that when the Assembly next meets on May 5th 
it will hear a special report by the OEEC on the economic 
state of Europe delivered in person by a minister selected 
from the Committee of Ministers ; the Secretary-General of 
OEEC is also to be present. 


These reports will be delivered whenever the Assembly 
meets. They will certainly enhance the importance of the 
Council of Europe, while at the same time providing a new 
focus for the work of OEEC—a prospect already welcome 
in view of the gradual winding up of Marshall aid, and the 
eventual risk that this singularly successful European body 
might be lost in the quickening vortex of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. It would be a fine thing for both 
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Britain and Europe if Mr Gaitskell, the Chancellor 
a , could be the first minister to deliver an OE 


x x * 


Strike Pressure on France 


Just before the French President, M. Vincent Auricl 
left Paris for Washington—where he will stay for a week a 
Mr Truman’s guest—France was hit by a new wave of 
strikes, the most serious since the big coal strike of Octobe; 
and November, 1948. They are at present largely concen. 
trated in the Paris area, where public transport, gas, electri. 
city and water distribution have been affected. But they have 
created a very difficult situation here ; they have begun t¢ 
extend to other areas and they threaten to spread to other 
industries. Already some main line trains are not running 
and there is trouble in the steel plants of Lorraine. 


The Communists are undoubtedly exploiting the present 
conflict. They are certainly happy at the coincidence 
between the present strikes and the presidential journey to 
the United States ; and they welcome anything that may be 
harmful to the mutual confidence of the signatories of the 
Atlantic Pact. But there are, nevertheless, genuine economic 
grievances behind the strikes. The trouble started in the 
Paris bus and metro services where the non-Communist 
trade unions combined with the Communist-controlled CGT 
to demand higher wages. It is a revealing fact that when 
the Communists tried to mobilise the workers behind politi- 
cal slogans—for instance against General Eisenhower—they 
met with failure ; but with the rapid rise in the cost of 
living they have found it easy enough to start a strike about 
wages. Many enemies of the Communists blame the admini- 
stration for its failure to deal resolutely with the 
prices and wages problem. It now finds itself obliged to do 
in haste and under pressure what it could and should have 
done carefully and calmly. Meanwhile the National 
Assembly is still discussing electoral reform, the com- 
plexity of which puzzles everybody including the deputies. 
Once again, France’s petty politics stop policy making. 


& x * 


Confusion in the German Economy 


There is every reason for concern about the continued 
inability of the Federal German Government to cope with 
the problem of its deficit with the European Payments 
Union and the general post-Korean economic strains. Con- 
fusion still prevails in Bonn. Dr Adenauer has surrounded 
himself with half-a-dozen different economic advisers, whom 
he seems to prefer to his Minister of Economics. Dr Erhard 
himself remains optimistic, though he has come curiously 
close to the moderate Socialists in demanding controls. 
Some voices are stating home truths about the lawless 
and extravagant manner in which the Germans live. 
Dr Noelting, for the Socialists, has affirmed that evaded 
taxes amount to DM 3,000 million, and that capital to the 
extent of some DM 600 million has been illegally exported. 
The Vice-Chancellor, Dr Bluecher, has bravely warned 
industrial circles that the Germans are in danger of bemg 
called “fraudulent bankrupts” abroad. The steps taken 
so far to correct the foreign trade weakness have had to be 
deplorably restrictive. Western Germany proposes t = 
imports from the EPU countries to the point at 
earnings cover purchases, invisibles and also repayment 
the $120 million credit from EPU. This means that —_ 
will be at the rate of only $140 million a month, pe 
with some $215 million oaese October and January 
The whole of this amount will be needed to cover licences 
issued before the recent ban was imposed. No fresh licences 
will be issued, it is estimated, until June. 
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LONDON-NEW YORK DIRECT — OVERNIGHT! 


It’s the last word in luxury air travel ! 

Relax in the double-decked spaciousness of a pressurized Stratocruiser 
Speedbird . » + meet congenial companions in the lower-deck lounge with 
its well-stocked bar. Three stewards and a stewardess constantly study to 


Enjoy cocktail, a seven-course dinner with wine or champagne, then 
liqueurs . . . all served with the compliments of B.O.A.C. Finally, you 
may retire to the privacy of a comfortable full-size berth (only £8 . 19.0 
extra). Breakfast in bed, if you wish ! 

Complimentary “ Speedbird Overnight Bag” for every passenger... 
an “ Elizabeth Arden Beauty Kit ” for every lady. 

Yet, you pay no surcharge to travel by this luxurious new overnight 
service to New York — not a penny extra! 

Free advice and information available on request from your local B.O.A.C. Appointed 
Agent, or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: VICtoria 2323. Early reservation advisable. 





B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY « BOAC 


32.2.2 22 OVERSEA 8 A Bow: a: TO 


CORPORATION 




















* Illustration: Courtesy 
of Mr. F. Cantello 
and The Avon India 
Rubber Co, Lid, 

Melksham, Wilts, 


Introducing Frank Cantello. He has been making 
rubber tyres for 43 years—from tyres for pioneer motoring 
days to the monsters for the wheels of modern transport. 
Today, his skill is applied to retreading giant agricultural 
tyres—helping the salvage drive, helping home food 
production, and helping boost exports of new 

tyres to higher levels.* 
But does craftsmanship mean 
only handcraftsmanship? 
In the manufacture of tyres 
today more and more 


Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship,’ 
But... have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


processes have been mechanised . 
but skill is as necessary as ever. 
In machine design . . . in setting 
up... in operation. 

And must there not be craftsman- 
ship at every stage if the: finished 
article is to be a masterpiece? 
Monsanto think so, and they 
follow this rule in making a range 
of chemicals for the many activities 


of the rubber industry, 


HEMICALS LIMITED 
Place, London, S.W.1 


ONSANTO. 
“Waterloo. 
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SELF-RESPECT 


I it really possible that there are even a few railway 
signalmen who have a slipshod attitude to their work ? 
It is a horrifying thought, but it has been raised by 
Brigadier C. A. Langley, railway inspecting officer, in 
reporting on recent mistakes. He suggests that the 
railways’ fine record of safety may have to depend more 
on fool-proof mechanical devices because the human 
element cannot be trusted so implicitly as it used to be. 





The Brigadier may not be right in suggesting that 
there is a slackening of self-discipline and the sense of 
responsibility in such a vital branch of the railway 
organisation, but there are many people who see these 
disquieting signs throughout industry as a whole. 


Pride in the job, they say, has been diminishing steadily 
over the years. They trace this to the great mass- 
production changes which have meant fewer skilled 
craftsmen in proportion to the huge numbers of semi- 
skilled, giving rise to an atmosphere of “ couldn’t care 
less.” The “don’t care” brigade, the argument runs, 
now set the tone of much of the industrial community, 
and the qualities of character that made British industry 
are being swamped. 


This analysis is certainly far too pessimistic, but there 
is enough in it to cause thought by everyone who cares 
for this country and for democracy. 


A man without pride in how he does his work is a man 
without pride in himself and is hardly a man at all. 
Management ought to do much more to show workers 
that their part in the scheme is not pointless, but when 
that is said it remains true that only the individual can 
make himself.a creditable human being. 


Democratic liberty is based on everyone taking re- 
sponsibility for his own job first. “‘ Couldn’t care less” is 


the language of personal decay. It is the language which, 
if it became general, would spell democracy’s death. 


Reprinted from _ the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of \Ath 
March. The Daily 
Mirror’s net sale—over 
four and a half million— 
exceeds that of any other 
daily newspaper in the 
world. 
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HOTELS = 


personally and independently | Cbisren 
recommended by 


Ashley Courlenay 
“A joint of mutton and ang pretty little | 


Even in these days of restrictions there is no need 
fo stay at an hotel where you cannot get enough to 
cat. Kitchencrafi, courtesy and comfort are 
three casentials in meriting my recommendations. 
A few of my personally recommended hotels are | 

included in my “ Shop Window” below. Fer | 
other districts, please wrile to me, enclosing 
stamped-addressed envelope, to 68, St. James's | 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 


BEMBRIDGE, 10.W. 
ROYAL SPITHEAD HOTEL offers comfort 
and good food. Direct access to beach. Sports. 
Family parties welcomed. Fully licensed, 
Brochure on application. §. C. Selwyn, resident | 
Managing Director. 
BROADWAY, Wores. THE LYGON ARMS. 
Always in season, though there are many who 
feel its mellowness is enhanced when the 
curtains are drawn, for it is then they appreciate 
the log fires, cooking in the best Englieh tradi- | 
tion, and a pleasantiy warmed bedroom 
complete in its comfort. Tel. : 5, 

H . Kent. COLLINGWOOD 
HOUSE HOTEL. In this historic and lovely 
Georgian home, the art of gracious living is 


for your holiday. | 
| 
i 


still practised. Warmth, anusual comfort and a | 
high standard of catering will be your lot. 
For Brochure write: N. Allan-Smith. Tel. : | 
3350. 

JERSEY, 0.1. ST. BRELADE'S BAY HOTEL. 
(ist Register.) 1§ hrs.’ flight from London. 
Flowers, sunshine and an equable climate. 
Completely sheltered, facing the sea and the 
south. Early booking advisable. Details with | 
pleasure from R. H. Coliey. Tel.; St. Aubin 1. 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. | 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds, aims at nigh | 
standards of catering and comfort AT ANY 

TIME OF THE YEAR. Convalescence? | 
A Honeymoon? Or just in holiday mood ? 

Exmoor, the sea, and Northfield make a happy 

combination. Tel.: 864. 


NEWQUAY, Cornwall. HEADLAND HOTEL. 
Re-opens April 28th. Billiards, Bridge, 
Dancing, Tennis, Surfing, magnificent sands. 
18-hole Golf Course adjoining. Good food, | 
well-stocked cellars, attractive Cocktail Bar and 
Sun Lounge. Every room with a sea view. 

(Private bathrooms available). Early booking 
advisable, Write W. Polglaze. Tel.: 2211. 








| Fully licensed. Tel.: Sidmouth }: 


| Bhole Golf Course, Putting, wee 


, terms 35/- to 47,6 per day. Tel 





EN 
Nigel Tongye offers you the pecine t tena 


© Atlantic Surf-bath} 


10 acres of privat 
econ “own i — mduce ; cea nile 
. i 


paradise; com t 
adults. Tel. Newquay 2949. wr A te 
ps WES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESANTO NX, 
y Country House in sheltered by 
Beantineity furnished, every modern con, veuk 
cuisine; Chub t oes 
| Sean 967. Per day. Trains met Teed _ 
po Manager, A. Miles Hunt» rt. 


SANDS HOTEL, x 
Devon. Overlooking Bideford Praeaten 


Tel.: sau. 


thet is best in a modern Hotel, tes! 
Dancing, ete. Golf at Saunton Gol tte 
Pally Licensed, Spring terme 33. = 
grates tet by appointment. Tel: ¢,.) 


+ Croyde 


a Devon, BELMONT 4 
0 
| AA. Appointed. A first-class luxury pe 


| meted for its excellent food, and oceupvinn 4... 
finest position extending to the wea fs - 
Through-coaches daily from Wateric Priva 

Suites. Gas fires. Private }; athroome, Lin 





RAVENSCAR, 
Scarborough. 
RAVEN HALL HOTEL 
A completely self-contained, fully eneed 


holiday hotel. Heated sea-water Bathi ng Px 


Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (Orch: 
to residents. Riding availabi Fi rt} yi 


: Clougbts oD 


fe hia, 





233. 





SCARBOROUGH 
ROYAL HOTEL 


Comfortable, Civilised, Stimulating. 
| For all that it offers, the value is extraordinary 
Termes 29/- to 39)- per day. 
Managing Director, T Laughton. 





TORQUAY’S 
GRAND HOTEL 


Grand im name, grand in p< 
everything it offers. 


With a view to a grand family holiday this yon, 
, write E. Paul for detailed brochure. Tel, ; 229 


sition, grand in 


When in 1485, King Richard the Third cried:— 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse” ! 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 


Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 
of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys 
Office Furnishing —for a complete new office or 


a single item we invite 
Director of Contracts. 


your enquiry to our 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance art 


CATESBYS 


LIMITED 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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To save the principles of liberalisation and non-discrimina- 
tion, Bonn proposes to allocate 60 per cent of the amount 
of foreign exchange available to imports under liberalised 
lists, and the remainder to goods on quota. The goods 
remaining on the liberalised list will be divided into 34 
groups and global allocations will be made for their import. 
An attempt will be made to tighten up the licensing system, 
which has been out of control. 


The Bank deutscher Laender sees the need to cut down 
internal purchasing power if manufactures are to be 
deflected from the home market, and if the drastic cut in 
imports is not to create further inflation. It has revealed 
that, in spite of the credit restrictions imposed at the time 
of the first EPU crisis last autumn, the amount of money 
created by banks has been at the rate of about DM 400 
million a month. Short-term credits have risen since Korea 
by nearly DM 2,500 million. As one, admittedly inadequate, 
step in the right direction, the Bank has ordered all financial 
institutions to cut down their short-term credits by DM 1,000 
million in the next two or three months. But powerful 
influences are working against an anti-inflationary and 
sensibly directed investment icy. The Trade Union 
Federation demands that nothing shall be done to touch 
purchasing power, while industrialists threaten a collapse if 
profits used for self-financing are taxed. 


In this sorry situation, the Federal Government can 
claim that its initial credit with EPU was far short of the 
needs of its rapidly expanding foreign trade, and that its 
calculations have been upset by the great increase in prices 
for raw materials (which, however, have been imported for 
hoarding as well as current consumption). The figures of 
trade for January and February this year show that imports 
were 47 per cent higher and exports 106 per cent higher 
than in the same period last year. Moreover, Germany still 
has unused capacity in factories and manpower—a fact which 
serves as a powerful argument for obtaining raw materials 
whatever the country’s present credit position. 


* x * 


Reforming the Health Service 


The conference on administrative problems of the health 
services, held last week by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, has come at an opportune time—just before the Budget. 
The national health service is an obvious target for economy. 
Nevertheless, nothing could be more senseless than the < 
of all-round percentage cut in ex iture of which White 
is so fond. The real trouble ee health service, as this 
conference amply demonstrated, is that it is not giving value 
for money—that wasteful expenditure in some directions is 
having bad social results, while medical research, for instance, 
which can yield great benefits for a modest outlay, is, com- 
paratively speaking, skimped. 

The trouble again is not, as most people assume, that 
Whitehall is dictatorial. On the contrary, it has consistently 
taken the line of least resistance on major issues and has 
then tried to make good its mistakes by a fussy attention to 
details. The best-known example is the overpayment of 
dentists in general practice, which has resulted in such an 
exodus of dentists from local authority service that, according 
to one speaker, 

only a tithe of the conservative dentistry which school 

children need is being undertaken, and preventive medicine 

in the widest sense has suffered a severe setback. 
Again, it is impossible, without incurring fantastic adminis- 
trative ove to conduct an efficient check of dentists’ 
and doctors’ expenses and chemists’ bills, while the economies 
of bulk purchase of and equi are still unrealised. 
The Goretiaaiehe bait Mitac Welle spomadhe of how th oo UD 
the holes through which public money steadily leaks. 

Strange social results, which were apparently not foreseen 
and are still ignored, emanate from a free hospital service. 
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It is now cheaper for a mother to have her baby in hospital 
than at home—but it costs the public a great deal more. 
The hospitals may become a dumping ground—at the 
public’s expense—for aged relatives unwanted at home. The 
high status given to specialists is known to be undermining 
the position of the general practitioner, who could, together 
with the local authority welfare services, take some of the 
pressure off the hospitals if enabled to do so. A Government 
which wants to reform the health service must have courage 
——a willingness to impose some charges on some patienis, 
to reform some of the methods of payment, and to correct 


administrative and medical defects before the new interests 
get dug in. 


False Teeth 


The Government’s decision to act on the majority 
recommendation of the Monopolies Commission’s report 
on dental goods brings to a head the question whether the 
problem of monopoly should be tackled industry by industry 
or practice by practice. There is a case for the former 
approach, the one now being adopted. The Minister of 
Health made a valid point, though in rather intemperate 
language, when in answer to the suggestion that he should 
await the report on three or four industries before taking 
action, he declared that if a burglar broke into his house 
he would not ask the police to wait until ten other cases 
had occurred. If a beginning is not made somewhere it will 
not be made at all. Moreover, the refusal to incorporate in 
the original Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act any 
criterion of public interest—the reliance, by analogy with 
the common law, on the accumulation of precedent through 
successive inquiries—implied from the beginning just that 
procedure which is in fact being followed. Solvitur 
ambulando is not a hope which can be fulfilled without 
taking a first step. 


This argument may formally justify what the Government 
is now doing ; it does not justify its failure to do what the 
Lloyd Jacob Report unequivocally recommended, that is, 
to outlaw over the whole economic field the particular 
practices—price maintenance backed by collective boycott— 
that the Monopolies Commission condemned in the dental 
industry. There is undoubtedly a wide, debatable zone of 
practices, actually or potentially restrictive in effect, to which 
the cautious one-industry-at-a-time approach is appropriate ; 
such, indeed, is the conclusion to be drawn from American 
antitrust experience. About this particular practice there is 
no doubt at all. To have prohibited it in general would have 
signalised a genuine intention to attack monopoly. The 
present move looks less like evidence of such an intention 
than like discrimination in favour of the dental industry’s 
ultimate customer—the Ministry of Health. 


x *® ® 


Not So Good for China 


“We have let a lot of air out of the inflated Chinese 
Communist military reputation,’ said General Ridgway to 
war correspondents in Korea on March 12th. The military 
situation is indeed very different from what it was two months 
ago, and Mao Tse-tung may by now be regretting that he 
failed to make the show of moderation in the hour of victory 
which would have enabled him to take advantage of the 
mood of appeasement in the United Nations after the Com- 
munist recapture of g and Seoul. Since General 
Wu delivered his d insults at the United Nations 
instead of trying to iate, the Chinese army in Korea 
has suffered very heavy loss both in men and material. 

Unless Peking can reverse this trend by a successful 
offensive of its own in Korea, it faces the unpleasant choice 
either of climbing down from the position it took up as 


ca mie 
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victor at the end of last year, or of carrying on indefinitely 
@ major war which must impose an intolerable strain on 
China’s low-grade <conomy and may even bring political 
disaster to the regime itself. A short, successful war is one 
thing for a revolutionary dictatorship ; a long, unsuccessful 
war is quite another. So far the Chinese press and radio 
show no sign of any weakening of policy on the Korean 
issue. They continue the intensive “ anti-imperialist ” 
propaganda of which some specimens are quoted in an 
article on page 691. There are, however, indications that 
Chinese Communist publicity is already hard put to it to 
explain why there are no more victories. It has now accused 
the Americans of using poison gas in Korea and claims that 
it has been “a long-harboured intention of the American 
warmongers to use poison gas against peace-loving peoples.” 
Although it is claimed that the American troops in Korea are 
“ doomed,” in spite of their resort to chemical warfare, the 
suggestion that the Chinese army now has to face more 
than normal and legitimate weapons avoids loss of face for 
military reverses which cannot be entirely concealed. 

The principal device used for - whipping-up Chinese 
popular enthusiasm for the Korean war has recently been 
propaganda about Japanese rearmament, which awakens 
memories of the brutalities of Japanese rule in China. Mass 
demonstrations are reported from many cities expressing 
“the wrathful voice of the Chinese people against the 
remilitarisation of Japan by American imperialism.” At the 
same time great prominence is given to Japanese Com- 
munist protests against a separate peace treaty with America, 
in order to show that the Japanese people is really anti- 
American. There seems, however, to have been a cessation 
of the charges of French violations of the Vietnam-China 
frontier which were not long ago building up a pretext for 
Chinese armed intervention in Vietnam. Peking has perhaps 
come to the conclusion that one war at a time is See 
and if the first item on the programme turns out to be 





Atlantic Crossing 


' 
| 
To the Editor of the Economist 

Respected Sir,—As a shipowner and constant sub- 
scriber to The Economist for four years, I return you 
grateful thanks for all the benefits I have received by 
perusing it, although I may occasionally dissent from 
your arguments. I have perused with careful attention 
your article on “ National Rivalry” in your last issue, 
and conceive you have too strong a leaning to award 
praise to the competing American steamers, at the 
expense of our own. Your information appears to be 
obtained chiefly from American newspapers, which give 
only the favourable side. You state that the “ American 
steamers have made two of the shortest eastern passages.” 
This is disputed ; but even allowing it to be true, they 
have also made two of the longest eastern passages, being 
eighteen days, and a third of their steamers, the “Atlantic,” 
was compelled to put back in a dismantled state. Last 
month, the British steamer “ Asia,” on the western 
passage, beat the American steamer “ Arctic ” thirty- 
six hours ; and the “ Africa,” which arrived last week, 
beat the “Baltic,” her competitor, twenty hours, and 
the “ Washington,” another American steamer, five days. 
These facts I deem it necessary to lay before you, in 
order that we may know both sides of the question. We 
have at present building on Clyde for the Cunard Line, 
two of the most powerful steamers ever constructed: they 
will have cylinders of 103 inches, and a stroke of 10 feet, 
and are expected to have no competitors as its respects 


both safety and speed.—Thine respectfully, J. H. W. 
Scotland, March 18, 1851. 


The Economist 


March 22, 1851 
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more costly than was anticipated, the second ma 
wait for quite a long time. y have to 


* * * 


A Bomb in Albania 
The report of a bomb explosion in the Soviet Embas 


. in Tirana about a month ago—which now appears to be 


confirmed—draws attention once more to Moscow’s colon 
on the Adriatic. Ever since the breach between Marshal 
Tito and the Cominform, Albania has been almost com. 
pletely cut off from the outer world ; and its neighbours by 
land and sea are its enemies. Lack of essential supplies has 
made the Albanian economic plan even more difficult to 
achieve than those of the other satellites. As usual in 
Stalinist countries, scapegoats have had to be found for 
economic failures, and recently the Minister of Industry, Rita 
Marko, and the Vice-premier, Spiro Spano, were dismissed 
from their offices. The collectivisation of agriculture has also 
caused unrest. Though conducted more slowly than in 
Bulgaria, it is likely to meet with strong resistance from the 
peasants. It may find some support among the smallholders 
and labourers of the coastal plains, but it is not likely to appeal 
to the tribesmen of the northern mountains who have been 
hostile to the Communist regime ever since it came to power. 


Since the Soviet break with Jugoslavia, Albania has been 
ruled by the Russian military “ technical” experts who then 
flooded into the country from Belgrade. To these colonial 
officers and officials of the Soviet Embassy, Albania must 
appear a sort of European Tannu Tuva or Kirghizistan. In 
the eyes of the “ natives,” the Soviet privileged caste probably 
differs little from the emissaries of Mussolini ten years ago. 
It is to be expected that all the different forms of economic, 
religious and political discontent felt by the Albanian people 
should be concentrated against the Soviet Embassy, the 
symbol of all their misfortunes. An isolated bomb outrage 
will shake neither the Hoxha regime nor Soviet determina- 
tion, but the possibility of serious resistance in the moun- 
tains cannot be ignored. Albania occupies an important 
strategic position and deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received, not only in the west but also in Athens, 
where the lamentable tendency to regard all Albanians as 
barbarians still persists. 


It is, of course, possible that the whole affair is a frame- 
up by the Cominform. It will be remembered that in 1938 
the Nazis decided that von Papen, the German minister in 
Vienna, was ex ble in the interests of the Anschluss. 
Whether Soviet diplomats are so regarded by any of the 
numerous subversive organisations centred in Moscow 1s not 
known. But it is possible that the Cominform might exploit 
an incident of this sort as a means of increasing pressure 
on Jugoslavia. 


x * * 


The First R. 


The illiteracy of service recruits during the war (like 
the verminous condition of evacuated children) shook public 
opinion. Since that time various wild statements have been 
made about the amount of illiteracy among schoolchildren 
and adults, and it has been taken to reflect as much on the 
competence of the schools as on the intelligence of a 
children. The Minister of Education was therefore - 
advised to institute a careful inquiry, with the object ed 
discovering how far the ability to read had been a 
by the war. The results have now been published by th 
ini of Education. What is perhaps most important 1s 
that a standard has been set up against which future improve” 
ments or losses can be measured. The standard 1s * 
perfect, but it appears to be workable. To have — :s 
standard is particularly valuable when methods of teac ne 
children tides eleven are changing. It is possible that Ps 
t fashion for “activity” methods and the reducuoh 

in formal teaching may slow down the acquisition of cert@ 
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skills, whatever they may do to encourage other desirable 
attitudes. There is a icular danger at a time when the 
urge to read is diminished by the cinema, television and the 
“ comic.” 

The tests covered 3,400 pupils aged 15, 2,800 aged 10-11, 
and 3,000 service recruits; they showed that 1.4 per cent. 


were illiterate (that is, they could read less than the average ° 


child under seven) and 4.3 per cent. were semi-literate (that 
is, they could read less than the average under-nine). The 
ability to read of pupils of 11 and 15 was found in the average 
to be behind that of their fellows ten years earlier by 12 and 
22 months, respectively. These schoolchildren had suffered 
six to ten years of wartime and postwar disturbances, and 
the amount of retardation is not surprising. What is crucial 
is that the lost ground should be regained. 

A separate investigation of writing ability is now being 
planned. For the purposes of normal life the second R is 
less essential than the first, but as a test of schooling it is 
equally important. The grammar schools are complaining 
that far too many of their creamed and selected entrants are 
incapable of writing even the simplest essay, and that they 
are compelled to teach the rudiments of composition. Here 
again an objective test of primary school methods would be 
invaluable. 


x ® ® 


Health or Hypochondria 2? 


How much the public should be told about disease and 
its treatment is an old subject of debate. Many doctors 
argue that the less their patients know the better, because 
they cannot be relied upon to use their knowledge sensibly. 
In practice it is quite impossible to check the public’s 
appetite for news of medical interest, and the right policy 
would appear to be to try to concentrate on giving informa- 
tion of real value. Education in health matters is not new, 
and it was greatly stimulated by the Ministry of Health’s 
efforts in the war. 


Unfortunately, much of the good work done in the clinics 
and elsewhere to enlighten people on the basic facts of 
health and disease is often undone by sensational stories in 
the popular press and by the publicity given to the discovery 
of new drugs. The British Medical Association is, therefore, 
to be congratulated on its attempt to educate the public 
through the medium of popular journalism. Its new 
periodical Family Doctor (monthly, price Is.) is designed 
to instruct, but to instruct the easy way. It is aimed 
primarily at the housewife—which is natural since she is 
the family nurse—and a large section of the first number 
contains matter that will be found in most women’s journals 
(recipes and advice on bringing up babies), though all with 
a medical flavour. The special features section is of more 
general interest and contains articles on such varied subjects 
as eggs, allergy and the training of boat race. crews. 


It is impossible to prophesy whether Family Doctor will 
be a commercial success, still less whether it will succeed 
in its aims. Its sponsors hope that as a result of its 
instruction people will be weaned from their faith in a 
bottle of medicine—patent or otherwise—and will know 
when they are really in need of medical advice. The 
problem of all health education is how to encourage people 
to seek advice in time without turning them into chronic 
hypochondriacs. It will be interesting to see whether the 
British Medical Association’s new technique offers a solution. 


x * * 


The T.U.C. Blows its Trumpet 


If the shy, grey mare of Mr Low’s cartoons could read, 
she would be somewhat surprised by the account of her 
doings published by her masters this week.* The butterflies 
Ne ee 


*“What the TUC is doing.” Published by the TUC. 6d. 
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which used to hover so tantalisingly above her nose have 
gone; if she does not yet gallop to work, she at least seems to 
move at a good, brisk trot. The past six months have been 
particularly busy for the TUC. The end of the official 
restraint on wages in September, the subsequent rounds of 
wage claims, the problem of rising prices; the rearmament 
programme, the arbitration Order, trade union developments 
in the colonies and in international affairs, welfare and educa- 
tion—all these have kept Transport House busy. 


There is every justification for Sir Vincent Tewsan’s 
claim that “Trade union influence is at work in all the 
nation’s affairs.” The trade unionist should feel assured 
that his interests are being well looked after when he reads 
that, for example, the TUC has obtained an assurance from 
the President of the Board of Trade that middle-men will 
not be allowed to profit from the increased cost of raw 
materials ; that the Minister of Fuel and Power has been 
asked to co-ordinate the electricity, gas, coal and oil indus- 
tries ; and that the Home Secretary has promised to con- 
sider the TUC’s views on employing children on the stage 
and in film studios. The rest of the country may be less 
pleased to find the TUC exercising so much influence over 
so wide a field ; it may even be alarmed to think what would 
happen if the grey mare kicked over the traces. The trade 
unionist may also wonder whether the TUC should devote 
so much of its time to extra-mural activities when there 
remain to be settled such pressing questions of union policy 
as the denial or affirmation of the doctrine of the closed shop 
and the demarcation lines between rival unions, 


* * * 


The Spanish Riots 


Last week’s riots in Barcelona have now given way to 
an uneasy calm. They were the result of a fortnight’s 
growing tension ending in a general strike against the rising 
cost of living by some 300,000 workers. The strike was 
brilliantly organised in secret by word of mouth and spon- 
taneously supported among the mass of the people. 
Strikes are illegal in Spain, and it took an exceptional 
combination of courage, desperation, and sense of communal 
feeling for the crowds to assemble in the ramblas and march 
on the Plaza-de Catalufa against the armed police and loca! 
militia of the regime. The only comparable occasion in the 
whole history of the Franco government was the strike of 
iron-ore workers at Bilbao in May, 1947. Madrid has 
attributed the strike and riots to the clandestine Communist- 
inspired United Socialist Party of Catalonia. If this is true 
—and it is described in Barcelona as nonsense—it is cer- 
tainly not the whole truth. Members of the Falange itself 
were among those who took a hand in the demonstrations. 


The important question is: what next? There is little 
that General Franco can do to improve the economic position: 
in Spain, without obtaining money from America on a far 
larger scale than any so far granted under the recent special- 
purpose loans. Yet for Washington to pour money into 
Spain in its present condition would almost certainly be to 
risk repeating the process of aiding Chiang Kai-shek ; some 


- of the funds might never reach their proper destination, 


and there might be very little to show for those that did. 
On the other hand, even though the regime has had to climb 
down on its orders to employers to victimise strikers, a single 
day of fireworks in Barcelona is a very long way indeed 
from heralding the overthrow of the Generalissimo. It wor:ld 
be quite wrong to see in this episode the beginning of a 
serious crack in Spain, Franco’s temptation now is bound 
to be to tighten the reins, The statesmanlike course would 
be to attempt the reverse, to initiate, in fact, a policy of 
associating the people more closely with the government, 
in its task of tackling the appalling economic problems now 
facing the nation as a wile 
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Letters to the Editor 


Town Planners’ Dream 


Sir,—Your article of March 3rd seems 
to me to confuse the issues. I wholly 
agree with its opening thesis that the 
improvement of living and working con- 
ditions was the promise on which plan- 
ning powers were obtained, and that 
public enthusiasm has flagged because 
this promise is now less in evidence than 
the planning restrictions and the develop- 
ment charges. Partly this is due to the 
fact that the official plans could not 
appear for three years, and that in the 
meantime a new administration has had 
to make interim decisions while the 
public is in the dark about the relation 
of restrictions to aims. When the plans 
appear in the course of this year the 
public will undoubtedly want to be satis- 
fied that what planning can do justifies 
the controls that it involves. 


It is agreed, as you say, that past mis- 
takes — urban congestion, suburban 
spraw] and rural spoliation—must not be 
repeated, and must be set right as soon 
as possible. That cannot be done except 
by restrictions on the placing and form 
of development and redevelopment. The 
“ economic factors ” that one part of your 
article seems to prefer did in fact, and 
would again, promote urban congestion 
and sprawl, and sporadic building on the 
best farm land. And if we restrict these 
things, elementary fairness demands 
compensation to owners suffering loss 
thereby. Thus, while it is most desirable 
to consider whether the financial clauses 
of the 1947 Act can be amended, we 
cannot scrap the principle underlying 
them without either gross hardship to 
owners or abandoning the social purposes 
of planning. 

Your article does not distinguish 
between the rebuilding and modernisa- 
tion that must go on continuously, and 
the decisions as tc its arrangement on 
the land. Rebuilding is inevitably costly, 
and the pace of it must obviously be 
subject to economic circumstances. 
Planning as a function does not govern 
its pace or contro] its cost; it simply 
guides its placing and pattern to sub- 
serve public interests. Some economic 
and social-scientific theorists who flutter 
on the fringe of planning have extended 
too far the range of considerations that 
land-planners should take into account. 
I think your article pays too much regard 
to these theorists. There is no warrant 
for the fear that the official development 
plans due this year will be too ambitious 
or in any way impracticable. My own 
fear is that, under current pressures, they 
may set urban living-space and play- 
space standards too low to fulfil the main 
promise in which the masses of people 
are interested. 


I suggest therefore that this is the 
wrong moment to attack the planning 
mechanism as a whole. But it would be 
of great value to have a skilled examina- 
tion of the undoubtedly vexing question 
of the land fund and the development 
charges.—Yours faithfully, 

F, J. Osporn 

Welwyn Garden City 


Sir,—You state in your issue of March 
3rd that “Development charges act 
primarily as a tax on enterprise rather 
than a device for scooping off unearned 
increments in land values.” If develop- 
ment has been limited, have not the 


shortages of materials and other controls - 


on building been the deciding factors ? 
But even assuming that development 
charges are ruling out the construction 
of buildings of margina] profitability, it 
must also be remembered that the tax 
is inefficient as a “device for scooping 
off unearned increments” in the other 
direction. Many purchasers, putting a 
high subjective valuation on a piece of 
land, are prepared to pay more than the 
existing use value as well as a develop- 
ment charge. Owing to the highly 
differentiated nature of the commodity 
land, and to the diversity of its possible 
uses, the land market is far from being 
the perfect one apparently assumed by 
the Act. Land using is, moreover, one 
of those economic activities in which 
social values may diverge widely from 
private values and the problems arising 
under the present Act seem to emanate 
from the failure to assess this divergence 
and to embrace private values within the 
framework of the social valuation of land 
use. 

The main objects of the Act are pre- 
sumably to prevent indiscriminate 
development and to nationalise unearned 
increments. I feel that there is not as 
much disagreement as to the desirability 
of these objects as the amount of criti- 
cism of the Act would suggest. There 
is hope, then, that the fate of our (very 
limited) resources of land may be lifted 
above party bickering and that these 
problems may receive the attention of 
our ablest economists and administrators 
of all parties.—Yours faithfully, 


CARLEEN O’ LOUGHLIN 
Girton College, Cambridge 


The Commonwealth and 
Malan 


Sir,—In your article of March 17th 
you state “ what would be fatal to future 
relations between the white and other 
races in the Commonwealth would be for 
the (membership) line to be drawn on 
grounds of colour alone.” This is un- 
doubtedly true so far as it goes, but 
surely the question is far wider, for it 
would be equally fatal to race relations 
within the Commonwealth—if not, in- 
deed, to the Commonwealth itself—for 
rm line to be drawn on grounds of race 
alone. 


On this basis your further assertion 
that “ there is an increasingly strong case 
for making the rules of the club more 
precise if they are to fit the rapidly shift- 
ing pattern of the modern world” be- 
comes a dangerous paradox. In a world 
of revolution “the only golden rule is 
that there are no golden rules ” and even 
your “ logical” criteria of suitability and 
maturity court all the fictions of preju- 
dice. We agree that Dr Malan is wrong 


to view the Commonwealth within the 
smaller context of the African coloy; 
problem. But it may be just as Mistaken 
to conceive the , MWealth as a body 
of nations with (in some sense) similar 
politics, for it implies that narrow view 
common among Australians, of ; 
Commonwealth _ of predominantly 
“ English-speaking ” traditions. 

The Commonwealth has __ indeed 
reached a turning point which cannot be 
settled until it is agreed where its trye 
interests lie. _ A Conference has to 
decide, not so much what the rules of 
admission should be, as whether there 
should be any, or whether admission 
should be on the sole criterion of benefit 
to the Commonwealth and to the peace 
of the world. We have stil] to decide 
whether ours is a Commonwealth of 
cases or of code, whether its role in the 
world should be one of ever-widening 
reconciliation of national, racial and sec- 
tional differences—as the protagonists of 
admission for European nations appear 
to hold—or whether it is fundamentally 
a closed shop, an unshakable combina- 
tion of power bent on securing a pool of 
stability in a world of flux. Is the 
Commonwealth to be an exclusive club 
or an inclusive community ?—Yours 


faithfully, J. A. Batpwin 
St. Catherine’s Society, 
Oxford 


The Waiver 


Sir,—An article in your issue of March 
10th recommended that, preferably as the 
outcome of a discreet initiative from the 
other side of the Atlantic, Britain should 
exercise her rights under the interest- 
waiver’ clauses of the American and 
Canadian loan agreements. Your con- 
cluding argument in favour of this 
course—that it would conduce to “a 
more realistic approach to the problem 
of external debts left as a relic of the 
war and postwar settlement ”—is surely 
open to question. 

Since 1945 public awareness of the 
need for fair shares in the financial 
burden of the common defence—the 
principle of joint contributory responsi- 
bility of nations and citizens in accord- 
ance with income—has grown rapidly. 
In 1945 it was still possible for states- 
men and experts to plan for an increas¢ 
in the financial contribution to the 
common cause made by, inter alia, the 
impoverished citizens of India—as W't- 
ness the proposed cancellation of part of 
India’s wartime sterling balances. Wh 
today, in the atmosphere and arithmeuc 
of Colombo, would urge this course ? 

Not only the growth of public awarc- 
ness, but seats themselves have made 
the whole of the 1945 machinery = 
lete. To operate any part of it — 
instead of installing entirely new plant 


would ill serve the ive. defence 
effort now Se seged from Britain and 


ic community. —Yours 
the = Atlantic 1LG 
Caterham 


THE 


The C 
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Books and Publications 
The Untidy Pioneer 


The Conditions of Economic Progress. (2nd Edition.) By Colin Clark. Macmillan, 


See 


More sheer hard work must surely 
have gone into the writing of a The 
Conditions of Economic Progress” than 
into any other economic textbook of the 
frst rank. It is a pity, therefore, that 
Mr Clark’s untidiness in layout and the 
lack of definition of units used in his 
tables makes this second edition also 
sheer hard work to read. The impression 
is still that of a brilliant but badly edited 
scrapbook, in which Mr Clark has 
managed to collect (and reduce to a 
common denomination in dollars of 
1925-34 purchasing power) estimates of 
real income, production and consumption 
patterns, and rates of capital accumula- 
tion for an astonishing number of 
countries over an astonishing run of 
years. 


The greatly increased productivity 
‘and numbers) of Official statisticians in 
recent years has enabled Mr Clark to 
pour much new wine into his old bottles 
—and surprisingly well have those 
daringly constructed containers stood 
the test. It és inevitable, however, that 
the main source of interest in the book 
should have changed. When the first 
edition appeared eleven years ago, Mr 


' Clark’s bold estimates of relative real 


incomes in different countries were as 
novel as they were badly needed. The 
Economist, in a leading article in Sep- 
tember, 1940, pointed out to a then 
beleaguered Britain that the annual real 
value of production in Germany and its 
satellites was barely half the annual real 
value of production in the English- 
speaking world. Some of the same type 
of news value can be found in this 
second edition; Mr Clark’s estimate of 
the national income of Soviet Russia, an 
estimate rather lower than those that 
have been given publicity elsewhere, puts 
the real value of Russia’s annual produc- 
ton at just over One-quarter of that of 
the United States in the last year for 
which figures are available (1940). But 
the value of this second edition as a 
unique source of reference és inevitably 


lowered since Mr Clark’s pioneer esti- 
mates in this field are no longer the only, 
nor indeed the latest, available; he 
seems to have stopped the compilation 
of statistics for this book in early 1948, 
although he intends to carry on emenda- 
tions made possible since that date in a 
new periodical entitled the Review of 
Economic Progress. 


It is as a guide to probable long-term 
trends of production, consumption and 
labour distribution in developing coun- 
tries rather than as a reference book 
that the present edition should now have 
its widest appeal. In this field Mr 
Clark’s statistics seem to have a gloomy 
tale to tell. His panoply of tables stretch 
over such extremes of annual produc- 
tivity as the Bedouin Arab (120 inter- 
national units per occupied person) and 
the United States worker (2,566 inter- 
national units per occupied person)— 
and then proceeds to suggest that the 
wit of economic man can do little to 
hasten the bridging of this gap. Even if 
capital funds are available and competi- 
tion relatively free there seems to be no 
necessary tendency towards the distribu- 
tion of resources most desirable for 
progress; labour remains immobile 
between strata of society and, in any 
case, the operation of increasing returns 
(which are very widespread) presents 
theoretical difficulties. In individual 
firms there seems to be little tendency 
towards optimum  size—there may 
indeed, be no one optimum; while in 
agriculture (where productivity ranges 
from 2,006 international units per head in 
New Zealand to 46 international units 
per head in China) Mr Clark’s statistics 
suggest that 

only the shock of migration to a com- 
pletely new country and circumstances 
may suffice to shake the agriculturist out 
of his less efficient traditional methods 
and enable him to realise the full economic 
possibilities of his own labour. 


Unfortunately, one can hardly develop 
the backward areas by first depopulating 


them. Against all this, however, the 
figures show that when rapid develop- 
ment really gets under way (as it did in 
Japan fifty years ago) the marginal pro- 
ductivity of capital and the rate of saving 
can both rise to astonishing heights. The 
first lesson of the new technique of 
factual econamics, which Mr Clark has 
done so much to pioneer, may be to show 
that economic progress is largely a 
matter of kangaroo leaps from one 
pattern of economic impetus to another 
rather than of the straight ploughing 
along a single furrow that orthodox 
marginal analysis has tended to assume. 


Battle for Humanity 


Warrior Without Weapons. By Marcel 
Junod. Jonathan Cape. 318 pages, 
12s. 6d, 


This book is far more exciting and 
moving than many best-selling novels. 
It deals with the work of the Red Cross 
in wartime, not in the form of a dry 
documentary report, but as seen through 
the eyes of a leading member of the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross. In 1936 Marcel Junod, a Swiss 
doctor, went to Abyssinia to organise 
Red Cross ambulance services for the 
Ethiopian Army. From 1936 to 1939 
he worked in Spain, where he saved 
many innocent lives by arranging ex- 
changes of hostages and prisoners of 
war condemned to death, and ran a 
private news service for prisoners and 
civilians cut off from their families. In 
1939 he went to Berlin as head of the 
International Red Cross _ delegation. 
His various activities included visiting 
and organising supplies for prisoner-of- 
war camps and the camps of interned 
allied civilians, and the provision of food 
supplies for occupied Greece. In 1945 
he travelled via Moscow and Siberia to 
Manchuria to try to examine conditions 
in the Japanese prisoner-of-war camps 
and arrived in Japan itself in time, to 
be one of the first to investigate the 
effects of the atomic bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima. 


This bald summary gives a slight 
indication of the width of Dr Junod’s 
experience of Red Cross work. But it 
can give no idea of the generous and 
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> ¢ Recently published 


This book describes the important 
stages in the growth of the Sociai 
Insurance and Assistance services ; it 
shows how, from the early days of the 
Poor Law, the national policy has 
developed into the comprehensive 
National Insurance system of today, 
and it explains in detail how the 
in modern services operate. The author 

has fulfilled a need by providing a 

complete study of the subject in one 
Will be of particular interest 
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imaginative humanity and the inde- 
fatigable energy and courage with which 
he and his colleagues on the Inter- 
national Committee (all Swiss) inter- 
preted and carried out their duties. 
Even Dr Junod’s modest account of his 
work cannot hide this. He prefers to 
concentrate attention on all those whom 
the Red Cross was able to help. And, 
above all, he is preoccupied with the 
millions whom it could not help—the 
thousands of starving women and 
children in Poland and other occupied 
countries, the countless inmates of the 
concentration and slave labour camps, 
and all the prisoners-of-war who, for 
one reason or another, were not pro- 
tected by the Geneva Conventions. 


That such vast categories of people 
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fell outside the scope of the Inter- 
national Red Cross was not the fault 
of the organisation but of the lethargy 
of governments and the inhumanity 
man. The authority of the Inter- 
national Red Cross delegates is derived 
from two conventions, the first con- 
cerning the treatment of wounded and 
sick soldiers, which has been almost 
universally ratified. The second, which 
covers the treatment of prisoners-of- 
war, had by 1939 been ratified by thirty- 
six governments, but not, however, by 
either the USSR or Japan. That the 
scope of these two conventions is quite 
inadequate in the conditions of 

total warfare has been recognised for 
some time. In 1934 an international 
Red Cross conference considered a new 
convention for the protection of civilians 
who might be bombed, interned or 
deported; but in 1939 not a single 
government had ratified it. Dr Junod’s 
experiences show that ratification of 
a convention by no means guarantees 
the observance of it, but they also show 
how much these legal documents can 
strengthen the standing and authority 
of the delegates. During the last war 
everything that the Red Cross men 
could accomplish for those not protected 
by the Geneva conventions was due 
principally to their own initiative, per- 
sistence and courage. What they were 
able to do in this way may have been 
small in relation to the total sum of 
human misery involved, but in relation 
to the small number available for inter- 
national Red Cross work and the meagre- 
ness of their resources, it represented no 
mean achievement. As Dr Junod points 
out, the “spirit of the thing” often 
worked wonders even when there was 
no legal authority to back it. 


The Nine Lives of 
H. G. Wells 


H. G. Wells. By Vincent Brome. 
Longmans, 265 pages. 18, 


“We must imagine that which we 
know,” said Shelley—surely the most 
pregnant statement ever made about 
creative literature. Biography written by 
a straightforward narrator who merely 
knows, and has not creatively imagined, 
his facts, may be dull or superfluous ; it 
can never be so crashingly and embar- 
tassingly bad as biography whose author 
aspires to creative reconstruction but 
lacks the creative gift. Since Mr Brome 
offers no strictly new knowledge on his 
subject, he could only hope to score b 
reason of a more intensely Pai | 
more profoundly and justly interpreted 
presentation of the inner, rather than 
the outer, man. He has resorted to 
intuitive psychological reconstructi 
to speculative analysis, to eainett-and 
rhetoric, with disastrous effect. The 
chapter on Wells “the lover” has a 
teeth-on-edge quality compounded of 
gossip-column coyness and of what the 
New Yorker calls Rich, Beautiful Prose ; 
and the rest of the book runs it close, 


It would be hard to write a dull book 
one Wells, and this book is not dull, 
t does present a possibly fruitful hypo- 
Siem Wells was : multiple, im- 
periectly integrated personality, at onge 
seeking and fearing to find his 
essential nature. The quality in tn 


) 
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which made him a liberating force a 
voice continually asking “ Why not?” 
stemmed not only from his Positive 
powers, his gifts of illuminating syn. 
thesis and presentation, but from some. 
thing negative. He lacked a sense of 
limits, he lacked appreciation of con- 
tunuity, he not merely lacked but 
actively detested and ridiculed Pietas in 
all its forms, religious or civil, He 
gained for the reputation of a 
cocksure popular prophet blind to every- 
thing which could not be fitted into a 
scientific generalisation. And yet scat. 
tered through his writings—in “ First ang 
Last Things,” as Mr Brome points out, 
in the early chapter of “The Bulpington 
of Blup,” in which the romantic hero, 
later to be savagely pilloried, is drawn 
with as aging Sime autobiographical 2 
sympathy as Kipps himself—there are 
explicit intimations of a diametrically 
different Wells, a mystic whose attitude 
before the universe is one of worship 
not conquest, whose search for know- 
ledge is motivated by love not desire 
for power. Mr Brome’s picture of nine 
or ten different Wellses fighting like 
Kilkenny cats and “ bombinating with 
complexes” may be ludicrously over- 
drawn and tastelessly presented, but it 
does indicate a clue. Buried in a very 
bad biography, in fact, there is to be 
found a stimulating essay. 


Light and Shade 


Winter in London. By lvor Brown. 
Collins, 320 pages, 12s. 6d, 


London the City. By Claud Golding. 
Robert Hale. 303 pages. 155. 


These two books on London are as 
alike as two pictures of Piccadilly Circus 
painted by a Chinese artist and a London 
Transport poster artist. One is all mist, 
a few essential figures and a quirk of 
humour ; the other is so packed with 
personalities and facts crowding on each 
others’ heels that the spectator is satiated 
without satisfaction. 


Like the wintry atmosphere of London 
Mr Brown’s emanates a charm 
which is a little remote, sometimes almost 
unreal, but illuminated with humour, 
affection and knowledge. The hideous- 
ness of Southwark, Tottenham Court 
Road or Highgate Cemetery is not 
denied, but they are made less stark and 

more interesting because he sees 
the details which explain their essential 
character. Mr Golding may be 4 
knowledgeable but his book possess¢s n° 
atmosphere at all, nor has he the gift of 
setting down his. information, historical 
or topical, in such a way as to convey 
perspective or historical proportion. The 
effect is of a scrapbook, pleasantly illus- 
trated, full of facts, oY = 
usual guide book, but without convey 
the personality of the City or of the 
author sufficiently to hold the book 
together. 

Mr Brown is of the fraternity of J. B. 
Morton and James Bone. nm en 

i , but wi 
woh vee Gd teenies knowledge 
of past history which he has the taste (0 
display caution. His meanderings 


ha 
cover a wide field, but each chapter 4° 
a reasonable unity of its own. Thus the 
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reader wanders with a fair sense of direc- 
tion among, say, London Ss Wells— 
Clerkenwell, Muswell or Sadler’s Wells— 
or in the fresh air from Southend to 
Hampstead Heath or among London's 
battlements from the Tower to Eltham in 
Kent. Nor are these wanderings wholly 
in the past. Mr Brown is equally ready 
to reflect on a rugger match at Twicken- 
ham or the continuity of pantomime. In 
fact the book is a series of essays, of 
somewhat uneven quality, on different 
aspects of London. 

Mr Golding deals only with the City, 
which is a much more compact and 
recognisable unit, yet he fails to convey 
this. For an American visitor walking 
the courts of Fleet Street or the pave- 
ments of Cheapside, Mr Golding can 
offer a series of disjointed stories and 
historical sketches. To the tourist they 
can provide useful local colour. Any 
serious inquirer must feel a sense of 
irritation at the failure to select the 
important from the unimportant and at 
the miscellany of information which 
results, 


Publicity and Generosity 


By Alec Waugh, 
12s. 6d. 


The Lipton Story. 
Cassel, 277 pages. 


The biography of any man with so 
colourful and so powerful a personality 
as Sir Thomas Lipton could hardly fail 
to be interesting. Born in 1850, the son 
of a small Glasgow grocer, he was a 
millionaire before he was forty, an 
intimate friend of King Edward VII, 
and a sportsman of trans-Atlantic re- 
nown. He is remembered now chiefly 
for his successful marketing of tea which 
he brought within the reach of the 
poorest family and for the failure of his 
racing yachts, all of them named Sham- 
rock, to win the America Cup. He was 
also, however, one of the great figures 
of the age of laisser faire, a man whose 
life brought out the best features of 
private enterprise and of whom the only 
harsh thing that seems to have been said 
was that he was overfond of publicity. 

Advertising was indeed the key to his 
success. He spent the first few years 
of his manhood in America, and perhaps 
for this reason he was one of the first 
businessmen in Britain to appreciate the 
importance of constant and forceful 
advertising. From his early successful 
attempts to improve his father’s trade 


in Glasgow by driving two fat porkers 
through the city streets under a large 
banner emblazoned with “Lipton’s 

s” to the enormous five-ton 
cheeses which he used to fill with gold 
sovereigns, like sixpences in a plum- 
pudding, he led the field of all his con- 
temporaries in ingenious and successful 
advertising methods. 


It was not until he was well in his 
forties that he allowed his thoughts to 
turn from work. Until then, he had no 
pastimes, no relaxation ; he never mar- 
ried. In the year of the Jubilee, how- 
ever, as a result of a magnificent gift to 
a fund started by Princess Alexandra, 
he became acquainted with the Prince 
of Wales who was delighted with his 
forthright and entertaining personality. 
He entered Edwardian society where his 
wealth and his flair for easy, friendly 
relationships soon established him as one 
of its leading figures. At the same time, 
he made the first of those challenges for 
the America Cup which established him 
as a figure in American as well as Eng- 
lish society. It was the heyday of his 
life. With work, wealth and pleasure 
On both sides of the Atlantic in great 
abundance, he presents a figure that 
must fill the most generous heart with 
envy. 


Mr Waugh has been fortunate in his 
subject and has written a most readable 
and fascinating book. 


A Great Memorial 


Victorian Years, 1841-1895. By Elie 
Halevy. Benn. 507 pages, 215. 


When Elie Halévy died, he had com- 
pleted almost all his life’s work, “ A His- 
tory of the English People in the 
Nineteenth Century,” except the volume 
which were to be the keystone of this 
great monument of understanding and 
affection. Having written “ England in 
1815” before the first war, he then con- 
structed the other end of the arch and 
traced the transformation of Britain into 
a popular democracy between 1895 and 
1914. The next two volumes carried the 
main span from 1815 to the fall of the 
Whigs in 1841. But of the great central 
volumes which were to bridge the period 
between the accession of Peel and the 
retirement of Gladstone, only one was 
finished at his death, dealing with the 
period from 1841 to 1852, and that not in 
a complete form. It was first published 
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in English in 1948, but in re-publishing 
it as the fourth volume of the complete 
edition of the History, Ernest Benn have 
decided to bridge the missing span be- 
tween 1852 and 1895 by an excellent 
essay by Mr R. B. McCallum. This 
makes no attempt to follow Halévy’s 
range or depth of knowledge, but it is 
nonetheless a near perfect essay in itself. 


There is no doubt of Halévy’s place in 
the first rank of great historians. One 
sign of greatness was his refusal to nar- 
row his terms of reference for the sake 
of ease or simplicity, and he was at orice 
a p-oneer scholar in social, political and 
economic history. His contribution to 
an understanding of the order and signi- 
finance of political events is enormous. 
But his description of events, _ par- 
ticularly great events, like the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, or the failure of 
Chartism, suffers from a certain Gallic 
scepticism which does not do adequate 
justice to the passions and qualities which 
they evoked. On the other hand, no 
historian of the nineteenth century has 
ever had such a delicate nose for the 
developments which lay behind politics. 
Halévy had planned to make a pause in 
this volume and survey the nature of 
English society in 1852—the moment 
when the effects of the triumph of Free 
Trade were clear—as he had done in 
1815. He had completed only the chap- 
ter on religion—which he always heid 
to be the clue to an understanding of 
British history in the nineteenth century 
—and in it his scholarship and his sense 
of nuance reach great heights. In a sense 
this fourth volume is Halévy’s obituary 
and memorial, and for all its incomplete- 
ness, it is a fitting one. 


Shorter Notice 


Spicer and Pegler’s Income Tax and 
Profits Tax. 19th Edition by 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, FCA, FSAA. HFL 
(Publishers) Limited. 760 pages. 27s. 6d. 


Since its first appearance in 1907 the aim 
of this publication has been to set out as 
clearly and simply as possible the law and 
practice of income tax. This, the 19th 
edition, deals with the provisions of the 
Income Tax Act, 1945, and includes a 
supplement on the Finance Act, 1950. The 
explanations of the principles and practice 

laws are illustrated by cases and 
examples ate of special importance or 
difficulty, 
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open throughout the year. The 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Democrats’ Dirty Linen 


Washington, D.C. 


OLUMNS of precious space were given by the British 
C newspapers to the Lynskey Tribunal hearings ; but 
the American press paid scant attention to what was going 
on in Church House. Now the Americans have been having 
a comparable public washing-day for the dirty linen of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the situation has 
been reversed. Some of the discernible differences between 
washing-day in the average home in Chiswick on one hand 
and in Chevy Chase on the other are interestingly repro- 
duced on the political plane. The tailor-made suits and 
bottles of sherry the Lynskey Tribunal investigated look 


_ a8 artless, beside the phenomena Senator Fulbright is dealing 


with, as the dolly-tub and rubbing-board look beside the 
standard American electric washer, dryer and ironer. In 
this technologically advanced nation the political laundry 
is disposed of in larger quantities, and at a greater rate. 


The RFC is itself an institution whose development would 
have been unlikely anywhere but in the United States. It 
was established by Congress at the beginning of 1932 and 
for one year—only one year. It was to lend government 
money to financial, agricultural, commercial and industrial 
concerns which were struggling against the collapse of confi- 
dence and of credit which had accompanied the great 
depression. But, as has often been observed, nothing is 
sO permanent as a temporary government agency. Con- 
gress, whose sub-committee is now raising its hands in 
horror at what the RFC has become, extended the agency’s 
life in 1933 and gave it new powers to disburse relief. 
During the war it was invested by Congress with authority 
to make large subsidy payments and to invest in war plants 
and commodities ; and in 1948 Congress revised the law 
to extend the life of the Corporation until 1956 and its 
lending power until 1954. Since its inception it has autho- 
rised 61,022 loans, amounting to $4.7 billion, to business 
enterprises ; but only about half this total has been paid 
out and of this only $435 million is still outstanding. The 
losses on these loans so far have amounted to $63.5 million. 


The case for the RFC is not difficult to make. It did 
tremendous wartime work, building and leasing plants, estab- 
lishing flying schools and in many other ways helping the 
national effort. It may well perform a similar role during 
the current rearmament programme. Mr Henry Kaiser’s 
west Coast steel plant was acquired after the war with RFC 
help when financial interests were sure that a depression was 
coming and that Mr Kaiser was merely laying up excess 


. Steel capacity. A lending agency which will not succumb 


to such fleeting fears is needed. And since it was created 
the RFC has made a profit for the taxpayers of more than 
$600 million. 


‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ” is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





But the case against the RFC, as is now being demon- 
strated, is much more fun to make and covers more ground, 
The Council of State Chambers of Commerce has pointed 
out, for example, that 


quite, apart from RFC’s business lending programme, the 
extensive use which Congress has made of that agency to 
by-pass regular Congressional appropriations is fraught with 
particularly dangerous implications. This is a short-cut 
method of financing governmental activities. . . . 


Congress has not so far shown any conspicuous interest jn 
this phase of the indictment. What is now echoing through 
the land, in language both more specific and more gaudy, 
is the Hoover Commission’s finding that 


direct lending by the Government to persons or enterprises 
- - . invites political or private pressures or even corruption. 


There can hardly be anyone in America who does not 
now know that a former examiner for the RFC who was 
the husband of a White House stenographer acquired an 
$8,540 “ natural royal pastel mink coat ” for her which was 
paid for by an attorney representing a New York furrier 
then negotiating for an RFC loan. Senator Fulbright’s 
sub-committee, with the enthusiastic co-operation of a free 
press, has also made it widely understood that various officials 
have stayed free at a most elegant and expensive hotel in 
Florida which had been in need of RFC money and that an 
effort to take over a firm into which the RFC had put $37 
million, but which is now bankrupt, was made by a group 
which was said to include the husband of the White House 
stenographer with the mink coat. 


President Truman, who began by describing the initial 
Fulbright report as asinine, and who later sent to Congress 
a scheme to abolish the board of directors and put the RFC 
under a single administrator (as the Fulbright group had 
suggested) last week went to bat for his colleagues, declaring 
them to be all honourable men. The President had earlier 
given the whole RFC investigation story a notable lift by 
sending for copies of correspondence which Senators and 
Congressmen had addressed to the agency. The delicate 
hint that pressure for loans might have come from more than 
one direction did not inhibit Senator Fulbright from further 
researches ; and these in turn brought to light testimony 
that there had been Senators of both parties who had stayed, 
free, at the Florida hotel, and that one Senator had recom- 
mended the RFC to approve a loan to another Florida hotel 
which his son, a lawyer, was representing in consideration 
of a $21,000 fee. 

Senator Fulbright is a Democrat. So is Senator Kefauver, 
the chairman of the other Congressional committee which, 
pursuing its investigations into organised gambling in the 
United States, has made an impression upon the public 
consciousness during the last few weeks at least as great 
as that which Senator Fulbright’s sub-committee has made 
and perhaps, all things considered, even greater. 

The evidence of law-breaking by a “secret government 
of crimesters” (as the committee’s recent interim report 
called it) may not be as conclusive as the headlines sometimes 
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make it appear. But the Kefauver investigations, with their 
attendant television cameras, have not only made by-words 
of the men who are alleged to be the Cabinet Ministers 
in this extra-legal government ; they also have implanted in 
the mind of the average American a conviction, which the 
committee endorses, that a new need has arisen to seek 
out the official corruption at federal, state and local govern- 
ment levels without which the secret government of law- 
breakers plainly would be unable to operate. What is more, 
Mr Kefauver, like his fellow-Democrat Mr Fulbright, has 
produced in many minds the feeling that the major blame 
for the conditions the testimony has revealed is to be laid 
at the door of the national and local Democratic administra- 
tiers. 

It is true that another inquiry into the methods which 
were used in Maryland by or on behalf of the newly elected 
Senator Butler, a Republican, to defeat Senator Tydings, 
a Democrat, is encouraging the notion that the accusing party 
may not be altogether without sin. But the Republicans 
laid a foundation some time ago, when the “ five per-centers ” 
investigation was in flower, for the argument that the level 
of morality on which the Democratic Party can be shown 
to work is not good enough. Moreover, there may be more 
revelations to come. It has been charged that federal jobs 
have been offered for sale in Mississippi. 

The Republicans are making a good deal of President 
Truman’s recent statement that he had no evidence that 
“illegal” influence had been exerted on the RFC. Is the 
only standard for official conduct to be what is not illegal ? 
Already it is a matter for discussion whether the outline of 
a domestic issue on which the Democratic party may be 
defeated at mext November’s Presidential election has 
appeared. One school of thought holds that this may well 
be so. Another is inclined, somewhat sardonically, to note 
that the Teapot Dome scandal, which revealed, in the days 
of Republican ascendancy, an official corruption beyond 
anything remotely approached by any of the present or past 
disclosures in Washington, did not prevent the Republicans 
from securing their continuance in power in 1924. 


Gun and Butter Boom 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 
A REMARKABLE acceleration in the tempo of the American 
economy occurred in the final quarter of 1950, when the 
gross national product reached a rate of $300 billion a 
year. Included was no less than $90 billion of investment 
in construction, plant and equipment outlays, additions to 
inventory and consumers’ durable goods. All the details are 
described in the Department of Commerce’s annual review 
number of the “ Survey of Current Business.” A compari- 
son, for the chief items, between the final quarter of 1950 
and the calendar year 1949 shows how great were the gains: 
Annual Rate 








in Final 
Calendar, Quarter, 
1949 1950 Gain 

3 (In Billions of Dollars) 
Gross national product ........ 255-6 500-3 ‘ 
Personal consumption :— 

_Non-durables and services.... 154-9 165-8 10-9 
Capital formation :-— 

Consumers durable goods .... 23-8 30-0 6-2 

Producers durable goods ..... 19-5 26-1 6:6 

Gains in inventories......... -3-7 11-2 14-9 

ConstrucBieth. 3... iso toasts 17°3 22-9 5-6 

ICM cist en te 56-9 90-2 33°3 
Foreign investment deficit...... —O-4 3:4 3°8 


Government purchases of goods 


nt NI ee 43-3 47-6 4:3 
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How completely investment and capital formation domi- 
nated the American economy in 1950 is revealed by the fact 
that the gain in such capital formation was three times larger 
than the gain in output of all consumers’ goods of the 
non-durable classes. Total capital formation in 1950 was 
equal to the total product of the American economy 
in 1939. Capital formation measures the output flow- 
ing into the “roundaboutness” of any modern industrial 
economy. That indirect effort to enlarge the subse- 
quent flow of consumable goods is also a measure of 
the amount of “hard goods” or engines of construction 
(in peacetime) which can be converted to military hardware 
or “engines of destruction” in time of war. 


In 1950 the volume of output in the United States rose 
by 73 per cent and the market value of the total output rose 
by 93 per cent. Output per head increased by 5.6 per cent. 
The large increase in outlays on plant in 1950 is expected 
by the Department of Commerce to produce another large 
rise in real output in 1951. In fact, a slightly more moderate 
rate of war production than is now contemplated could be 
wholly sustained by gains in output, without in any way 
entrenching upon civilian production, once the stockpiles 
and new arsenals have been built. Such a consequence 
would be entirely in line with American experience during 
the last war, when extra effort and extra output not only 
supplied all war needs, but also raised the standard of civilian 
living. 


* 


Conversion of industries has no place in American think- 
ing. It may be necessary temporarily to suspend the 
production of some things, such as automobiles, electric 
appliances of every type and wireless sets, which dis- 
appeared between 1942 and 1945. But this may be avoided 
and the goal is an economy so productive that it can turn 
the last war’s “guns and butter” into “guns, butter and 
automobiles and television, too.” Other things being equal 
(for example, levels of taxation), the attempt is sure to 
produce stiffer inflation in the nineteen-fifties than did 
the all-out war effort. Then, when there was little to buy, 
personal savings rose more or less automatically from $3.5 
billion a year in 1940 to $35.5 billion a year in 1944. Today 
prices are more likely to be forced up by consumers enjoying 
increased money incomes at a time of decreasing supplies. 


How strong is the stimulus of an enlarged income, so 
enlarged as to dwarf any likely budget deficit ? Because 
American workers now can expect a continuation and even 
steady increase in their incomes, the purchases of consumers 
have been growing rapidly. This growth is revealed by 
the production of durable goods and homes. It is well 
known that American homes are almost saturated with wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners and wireless sets. Yet the 
market for these “ staples” increased very substantially in 
1950. The number of homes built last year was almost twice 
the number of families formed. These are the figures for 
the output of these goods in the past two years: 


Number of Units Produced Percent 


1949 1950 Gain 

Houses started.......... 1,000,000. 1,350,000 35 
Automobiles ...........- 6,254,000 8,003,000 28 
Electric refrigerators..... 4,450,000 6,200,000 39 
Electric cookers......... 1,056,000 1,830,000 73 
Television sets .........+. 3,000,000 7,464,000 149 
Vacuum cleaners........ 2,887,000 3,529,000 22 
Wireless sets........ .-»- 10,500,000 14,590,000 39 
Washing machines ...... 3,033,000 4,290,000 41 
Non-durable goods :— 

Rubber tyres ........+ 76,369,000 92,700,000 21 

Men's saits 250000300. 19,220,000" 23,200,000 21 
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Another area of investment, that made up of business 
expenditures for new plant and equipment, was unchanged 
in 1950 from 1949. Such outlays in the first quarter of 
1950 were well below the same period of 1949. But from 
the early part of 1950 to the end of the year the gain was 
almost 50 per cent. The boom in the second quarter of 
1950 was due to four causes: the continuing stimulus of tax 
reduction, inventory accumulation, an extraordinarily large 
disbursement of GI insurance funds early in the year, and 
ithe great stimulus to housing flowing from new finance 
arrangements approved by Congress. The effects of the 
Korean conflict quickened the pace still further. Because the 
stimulus to high activity and inflation will continue in 1951, 
the Department of Commerce estimates that such outlays 
for additional business plant and equipment in 19§1 will 
rise 20 per cent above 1950. 


This expansion is due to greatly improved prospects for 
profits and high wages. The influence of high wages is 
very substantial, provided business is at high levels. It 
might be possible to adduce that expenditures by business 
in the next five years will be equal to the $130 billion of 
gross business investment in the past five years. That much 
would be economical because of high wages alone ; machines 
now cost much less than men. 


Thus the American boom scales new heights. Whether 
it will be followed by the “ bust,” in the usual American 
pattern, will depend upon the duration of the need for 
war production. But a sharp reversal is unlikely, principally 
because war production is very deliberately being held far 
short of what could be produced under an “ all-out ” effort. 
The defence effort will no doubt be for two or three years. 
As a result, once again the 1941-45 economic pattern will 
be repeated: growth in income, the accumulation of liquid 
assets, and a great accumulation of demand unsatisfied both 
absolutely and in relation to the new income and liquidity 
levels. 


American Notes 


Latin America’s Store Cupboard 


When the Foreign Ministers of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics meet in Washington immediately after Easter 
the United States will try to get agreement on a number of 
policies designed to safeguard the Western Hemisphere against 
the threat of international Communism. The chances of 
obtaining such agreement are better than they would have 
been before Mr Edward Miller took charge of Latin Ameri- 
can affairs for the State Department, for he has at least 
stopped the postwar rot in the Good Neighbour policy. But 
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at the meetings of the Economic and Social Council of Uno 
at Santiago the US representatives have had disturbing 
foretaste of the reluctance of the Latin American countries io 
accept the view that rearmament must take p 
economic development. 


The United States hopes that some method of checking 
Communist infiltration and espionage in Latin America wil) 
be worked out at the conference and also that the other 
republics can be induced to apply export controls in order 
to prevent goods of strategic value from reaching the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. | But what are really essential are the 
natural resources of Latin America—its , tin and lead. 
its manganese and oil, its abaca and its Sead Gutper of such 
minerals and raw materials, Latin America’s main contriby- 
tion in the last war, was then stepped up with United States 
help, both financial and technical. As soon as the war was 
over, however, the projects were halted, with what seemed to 
Latin Americans unnecessarily painful abruptness, and the 
United States transferred its attention to European recon- 
struction. So it is not surprising if some Latin Americans 
regard Washington’s sudden revival of interest in its own 
hemisphere as cupboard love, and are setting their own price 
for unlocking the doors of their store cupboard. 


The Latin American representatives at the conference are 
expected to ask for assurances that this time any new develop- 
ments will be carried to completion and will not be dropped 
if the international tension eases. There will be a demand 
that such projects include industrial, as well as agricultural 
and mineral, development, but with United States industry 
itself embarking upon an unprecedented expansion, the 
necessary tools and equipment will not be easy to provide. 
Nor will the consumer goods on which Latin Americans will 
hope to spend their dollars when they earn them—at least 
not without some system of export priorities, which might 
be resented by US residents who would have to go short. 
Moreover, when it comes to making contracts for strategic 
materials once again, memories of how dollar earnings 
melted away last time under high American prices are likely 
to carry more weight than warnings from US officials about 
the inflationary effect of high profits on the unstable 
economies of the other Western Hemisphere republics. 


over 


* *® * 


Meeting Labour’s Terms 


The trade union leaders who walked out of the defence 
and stabilisation agencies a month ago are still on the picket 
line, still proclaiming that Mr Wilson is unfair to organised 
labour. The President has refused to appease them by 
sacrificing his Director of Defence Mobilisation. But at 
other levels great efforts are being made to soothe labour’s 
fears and satisfy its demands. Mr Frank Graham, a member. 
from 1942-45, of the War Labour Board, who enjoys the 
confidence of the trade unions, has been appointed Defence 
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Manpower Administrator in the Department of Labour—an 
assurance that the unions will be consulted on manpower 
policy and that there will be no conscription of labour unless 
some great and unforeseen emergency arises. The unions 
will also have direct access to the President on mobilisation 
problems—by-passing Mr Wilson—through a new Mobilisa- 
tion Advisory Board. 

The immediate occasion of labour’s walk-out was the wage 
formula adopted by the Wage Stabilisation Board. But 
the unions also are determined that the WSB should 
be empowered to decide all labour disputes, as the 
War Labour Board did. They know that strikes against 
the rearmament effort will get short shrift from the 
public, even if a no-strike pledge is not requested, 
and they are anxious to have some substitute for the 
economic power they are giving up. The alfernative is’ to 
continue using the hated Taft-Hartley machinery. The 
employers have taken the position that to send all disputes 
to the WSB would swamp the board and would mean an 
abrupt and unnecessary end to collective bargaining. 


Mr Johnston’s suggested “ compromise ” inclines heavily 
toward the union viewpoint. He would have an enlarged 
hoard—of eighteen instead of nine members— empowered 
to hear all cases if both parties agree to submit them, but 
’ also empowered to refuse to consider those in which it 
believes the possibilities of collective bargaining have not 
been exhausted. Mr Johnston cannot issue a final ruling ; 
he must await the agreement of management and the unions. 
and at the moment, both have turned him down. But Mr 
Johnston’s refusal to intervene in the meat packing case and 
other disputes may encourage a more conciliatory attitude. 
Here the employers and the unions have agreed on a rise 
of 11 cents an hour. This violates the wage formula which 
limits increases in wages to 10 per cent above 1950. The 
unions involved threaten to strike on March 26th, but Mr 
Johnston insists that only the Wage Board, revived by the 
return of its trade union members, can decide whether there 
is a case for a special dispensation. 


* * * 


Martin for McCabe 


Two events last week made it look more doubtful 
whether the Treasury’s decision three weeks ago to issue 
a 2} per cent bond, followed by the unpegging of 2} per 
cent bonds on the market, was a defeat rather than a 
temporary strategic withdrawal in its battle to keep money 
cheap. The two events were Mr Thomas McCabe’s 
resignation from the chairmanship of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the announcement of a new programme for 
“voluntary credit restraint.” 


Mr McCabe has been anxious to resign for some time ; and 
the official explanation is that he felt in a position to carry 
out this intention because the Federal Reserve Board had at 
last reached “a satisfactory understanding with the 
Treasury.” No one else seems prepared to regard the long 
struggle between the Board and the Treasury as so firmly 
settled. There is little doubt that it is this struggle which 
made Mr McCabe want to resign, and he probably feels that 
in the “agreement” with the Treasury he got as near as is 
Possible to establishing the Board’s position—that interest 
rates should not be kept down by credit expansion. But, 
in stressing that “it is vitally important that this accord be 
maintained,” he may have been expressing more a hope than 
an expectation. ? 
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president of the New York Stock Exchange, he is acceptable 
to the business and financial community, and he is probably 
also the one Treasury official whom the Senate is likely to 
confirm in the appointment. It by no means follows that 
there will be no weakening in the Federal Reserve’s opposi- 
tion to cheap money policies. Just before Mr McCabe 
resigned, the Federal Reserve Board issued a plan for the 
voluntary restriction of credit that holds out no great 
promise of effectiveness. Banks and insurance companies 
are asked to restrict their loans for non-essential purposes ; 
the definition of what are “essential” purposes is vague 
enough for no one to know what the policy can mean in 
practice. With the best will in the world it is not easy for 
lenders to distinguish what loans will “increase or main- 
tain production, processing and distribution of essential 
goods and services.” With rising costs and prices the 
demands for credit for every industrial purpose are bound 
to be heavy, and it will be very surprising if a sieve of 
voluntary examination according to purpose can in fact 
reduce at all the total volume of credit granted. It is any- 
one’s guess what the next moves by both the Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury are to be. 


* *« © 


Postman’s Round 


The postman’s round, like the policeman’s lot, is not 
a happy one. A prospective deficit of $521 million has 
brought the Postmaster-General knocking once more at the 
door of Congress for the permission to raise his rates that 
was denied last year. Mr Donaldson has no moral objec- 
tion to losing money, if that is what Congress wants and 
will pay for. But he objects to being blamed for inefficiency 
when rates set generations ago fail to cover the cost of 
delivering the mails, and he has to curtail services. Half 
of the 36 billion pieces of mail posted each year fail to pay 
their way. For example, the one-cent postcard was estab- 
lished 80 years ago ; it now costs 2.8 cents to handle. The 
really big losses, however, are incurred in carrying free mail 
for the government (including Congressmen anxious to keep 
in touch with their constituents) in paying air mail sub- 
sidies, and in subsidising the carriage of newspapers and 
magazines. The first two account for nearly $160 million 
of the yearly deficit, the second for $200 million. 


The Administration is not seeking to wipe out the whole 
Post Office deficit at one blow. It hopes to cut it in half, 
by raising the postcard rate to two cents, by asking second- 
class mail—that is, newspapers and magazines—to pay 
another $40 million a year, the increase to be spread over 
three years, and by doubling the rate on advertising circulars, 
bringing it to two cents. An increase on parcel post rates, 
which cover book carriage, also is being sought. 


This last measure will virtually wipe out the subsidy on 
book post, but it is the publishers of magazines and news- 
papers who have raised their voices in Washington in defence 
of popular enlightenment. When second-class rates wer¢ 
determined, the intention was to subsidise the distribution 
of magazines and newspapers, as an instrument of public 
education. What was not foreseen was the eventual size of 
the subsidy, and the degree to which wealthy advertisers and 
powerful publishers would profit. It is true that as a 
magazine or newspaper carries more advertising, it pays a 
higher rate, but for second-class mail as a whole, even if the 
new rates are accepted, more than half the cost of delivery 
will continue to be met by the Post Office. 


Although Congress, in the past, has always been 
enthusiastic about raising the salaries of Post Office workers, 
who vote in satisfactory numbers, it has been reluctant to 

ss the cost on to the posting ee: The mounting Post 
Office deficit, coupled with Truman’s warning that his 


tax requests must be raised if nothing is done to reduce 
it, may produce a change of heart this year. 
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Throughout the year the demand for our Company’s 
products exceeded our capacity to supply. This situation 
existed in all the major divisions of our Company’s opera- 
tions—chemicals, chemical yarns and fibers, and plastics. 
Our facilities were operated substantially at capacity, with 
the exception of a limited reduction in the fourth quarter 
caused by the occurrence of some raw material shortages. 


In an effort to meet the demand, steps were taken to in- 
crease production through process improvements, standard- 
ization of operations within individual plants, and by adding 
facilities to our existing plants. As a further step, construc- 
tion of a new acetate staple fiber unit was begun at the Cel- 
river plant, scheduled to come into production late in 1951. 


As another step in our program to assure continuing and 
expanding sources of raw materials, the cellulose plant near 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, was brought almost to 
completion by our Company’s subsidiary, Columbia Cel- 
julose Company, Limited. Production from this plant, 
which is scheduled to begin operations soon, should go far 


toward relieving the world-wide shortage of high grade 
cellulose. 


The plant has been designed so as to be capable of ex- 
pansion as our Company’s requirements increase. This de- 
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THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS: 


velopment ranks along with our chemical plant operation 
at Bishop, Texas. By these two long-range measures, a sup- 
ply of our principal raw materials is being provided for use 
in the manufacture of our finished products, as well as for 
many defense requirements. 


A further development in Canada was initiated late in the 
year with the organization of Canadian Chemical Com- 
pany, Limited, with the object of producing cellulose ace- 
tate and industrial chemicals on a large scale, near Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, utilizing natural gases drawn from the 
extensive oil fields in the Province. Original processes for 
the manufacture of chemicals from natural gas, developed 
by our Company and utilized in the operation of its Texas 


plant, will be utilized extensively in this Canadian develop- 
ment. 


Another significant development was the extension of 
our operations in Latin-American countries, particulsrly 
Mexico and Colombia. 


Our Company stands on the threshold of a new cra of 
development, not only for our domestic economy but for 
the economic growth of Canada and of other countrics 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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PLANT EXPANSION: 


Plant expenditures for the year were directed largely to 
completing our Company’s long-range program of bring- 
ing existing plants to their maximum productive capacity. 

Since the war more than $150,000,000 has been expended 
by our Company and its affiliates in the expansion of plant 
facilities; with the bulk of this expenditure falling in the 
years 1946 to 1948. 


In the last two years efforts have been directed largely 
to rounding out these facilities, bringing them to peak effi- 
ciency. Expenditures for additional plants in the United 
States for the year amounted to $6,056,064. 


Major additions of the year were the installation of fa- 


OUTLOOK FOR 


We are starting a new page in the history of our Com- 
pany. In addition to meeting the demands of the new 
markets we are creating, and of those arising from the 
country’s normal growth, we are directly concerned with 
the pressing needs of a defense economy. With the country 
facing a shortage of cellulose, chemicals and plastics, all of 
which are vital to our defense, we are planning to expand 
our production facilities. 


Since June, 1950, the entire output of our present facili- 
ties for the production of “Fortisan,” our strong yarn, has 
been allocated for defense purposes. The maximum pro- 
duction possible with our present facilities falls far short 
of satisfying military requirements. 

Plans have been made for additional chemical facilities 
in Texas to meet the greatly increased demand for industrial 
chemicals for both civilian and military uses. 


In Canada, we plan to proceed rapidly with the con- 
struction of the chemical plant in the Province of Alberta 
through our affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Lim- 
ited. This plant will manufacture many basic organic 
chemicals never before produced in Canada, which will 


cilities at the Celco plant for the production of acetate 
staple fiber, resulting in a substantially increased capacity, 
and additional facilities for the production of acetate filae 
ment yarn at the Celriver plant. 


Construction was started on an acetate staple fiber unit 
at the Celriver plant which is scheduled to come into pros 
duction late in 1951. The completion of this unit will in 
crease the output of staple fiber substantially. 


This places our Company in an advantageous position to 
initiate our new program of plant expansion. Plans have 
been drawn for new plant facilities which will provide a 
large-scale expansion of our production, 
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have broad applications in defense and peacetime econo- 
mies and which will contribute to the industrial self- 
sufficiency of the Dominion. This company will utilize the 
highly successful Celanese process of direct oxidation of 
petroleum hydrocarbons in which our Company pioneered. 
Acetic acid produced in the new plant will be combined 
with wood pulp from the Prince Rupert plant of Colum- 
bia Cellulose Company, Limited, to produce cellulose ace« 
tate, the primary material used in the manufacture of 
acetate yarns and plastics. 


As a result of the many additional activities that are 
planned, an expansion of the cellulose plant near Prince 
Rupert becomes essential as soon as the plant reaches full 
production. 


This far-reaching program of expansion is directed at 
meeting the needs of a peacetime economy as well as the 


requirements of industrial mobilization for defense and the 
economic development of other countries of the free world, 


-». From the President’s Report, in the 
1950 Annual Report to Stockholders 


A copy of the Annual Report for 1950 will be sent on request without charge. Please address Dept. 152. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Spirit of the Soviet Soldier 


(By a former Soviet Staff Officer) 


N order to understand the nature of the Soviet armed 
forces it is essential to grasp clearly that they are first the 
armed forces of a Party and only second those of a nation. It 
would be misleading to concentrate on the number of aircraft, 
divisions or tanks, or even on the potentialities of the Soviet 
war industries, without considering first and foremost the 
Party, particularly its attitude to war, its writings on war 
as an instrument of policy, and then the kind of psychological 
atmosphere which has been created among the millions of 
people subject to the Kremlin, who are now under arms 
or likely to be called to the colours in the event of war. 
For it is only if these points are understood, especially the 
attitude of the ordinary Soviet soldier, that the strength 
and weaknesses of the Soviet forces, their strategy and even 
their tactics, can be assessed. 


One of the chief doctrines of the Party which controls 
the Soviet armed forces is that war is a product of class 
society ; accordingly, so long as the capitalist system (by 
which is understood everything non-Soviet) continues to 
exist, so long will there be wars. Further, in the sacred writ 
which bears the title “A Short Course in the History of 
the CPSU (B)” it is said that Bolsheviks approve of a just 
war, which has as its aim defence against external attack or 
the liberation of peoples from capitalist slavery or colonial 
peoples from the yoke of imperialists. Similarly, the dialec- 
tical and historical materialism which serves as a theoretical 
basis and philosophy of Bolshevism teaches that the libera- 
tion of the working class from the capitalist yoke is incon- 
ceivable otherwise than through revolution; the class 
struggle must be developed to its logical conclusion, that is 
to the violent armed overthrow of the capitalist system—in 
short, to war. 


This philosophy forms the cornerstone of the military 
thought of the Kremlin. There are many passages in the 
works of Lenin and Stalin to amplify it. But the important 
thing to note is, first, that this attitude has become so deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of the ordinary man in the 
Stalinist Empire, that any talk about peace which does not 
imply the forcible destruction of capitalism seems to him 
to be empty words. When he is asked during his political 
training whether he wants peace, he gives the following 
perfectly simple answer: “Of course I do, but for that 
capitalism must first be liquidated.” 


The second thing to note is that, according to Soviet 
doctrine, any war against Britain and America would be a 
just war, because it would pursue the aims stated above ; 
on the other hand, any war against the Soviet Union would be 
unjust. It is on this formula that the whole ‘psychological 
training of the armed forces of the Soviet Union rests. That 
is all that Ivan is required to know; that much he has 
assimilated like a religious doctrine and nothing can uncon- 
vince him, since there are no opposition parties and foreign 
journals or newspapers are hard to come by. There is not 
even the flight of his own fancy. If an armed soldier knows 
that he is doing something just, and that his opponent is 
doing something unjust, then his strength to fight will be 
immeasurably greater than it would be if such a conviction 
were absent. Stalin attaches special importance to this, 
and he considers that there can be no question of his armed 


forces being strong without a thorough assimilation of the 
principles of the just and unjust war. 

The logical result of all this is that the Soviet Union 
is one of the most highly militarised states that has ever 
existed. It is probably extremely difficult for the British 
people who are quite free from war hysteria, to imagine 
the extent and forms of Soviet militarisation, especially as 
the Soviet press does not give even a hundredth part of the 
truth. But, in fact, at endless meetings of the Party, 
Komsomol, trade union and other organisations the word 
“war” is driven into people’s consciousness without any 
beating about the bush. In thousands of lectures, reports, 
films, plays, exhibitions, monuments, placards, books and 
journals the soldier is portrayed as a physical and spiritual 
superman, as a very paragon of cleverness, ability, upright- 
ness, strength and of unboasting greatness. The glamour 
of uniform, the clink of medals and the roll of drums turn 
the heads of men whose judgment is not burdened by any 
more weighty considerations. The cult of fanatical devotion 
to the Party of Lenin and Stalin is being propagated by 
making use of the heroes of the last war, who are sometimes 
real, but more often invented. The military profession has 
become the most honourable in the Soviet Union. From 
all this propaganda the ordinary soldier and citizen concludes 
that the aims and tasks of the Red Army are indeed sacred. 


A New Style of Patriotism 


Parallel to this one must remember the attitude of those 
in high places. It is reported that when Poskrebyshev told 
Stalin that the Pope was preparing to send him a Note of 
protest, Stalin exclaimed in surprise, “ A Note of protest 
from the Pope ? ; and how many divisions has he in order 
to send us Notes?” At a meeting of the Politburo Stalin 
once said to me: “If we have super-powered rocket 
bombers which are able to fly to New York and Washington, 
then Mr Shopkeeper Truman can be put in a straitjacket. 
We live,” he added, “in a crazy age, in an age when force 
becomes the only effective diplomacy.” Many comments 
of the same sort have been made by his son, General Vassili 
Stalin, who once said: “ Problems are decided by bombers 
and not by Notes of protest.” 


What, then, is the atmosphere created among Soviet people 
by all this? It is perhaps a strange term to use, but Jt 
could be summed up as “ Soviet patriotism.” Few people 
in the west seem to understand what this phrase means, 
and it should therefore be useful to record a few facts about 
it. Up to 1922 the Russian Federation was designated in 
the minds of Soviet people as “our country.” Between 
1922 and 1939 outer Mongolia and the whole of Turkestan 
became “our country.” In 1939-40 the title was extended 
to include Eastern Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Western White Russia, Western Ukraine, Bessarabia and 
Bukovina. Between 1942 and 1946 the title was extended 
to East Prussia, Memel, the Kurile islands, Dairen. Port 
Arthur, Southern Sakhalin and the Carpathian Ukraine. 
What guarantee is there that tomorrow “ our country ag 
not comprise Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia : 
The Soviet Union is a state whose frontiers have not been 
finally established. If Turkey becomes Soviet tomorrow, 
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Ankara will become “our country” ; if England becomes 
Soviet, London will become “ our country.” Everything 
depends on the success of the world revolution. From this 
arise. the peculiar implications of the words “ Soviet 
patriotism.” It is a means of coercing people of many 
races to fight for the aims of the Politburo, of creating mass 
fanaticism, and a blind willingness to die in the name of 
any aims which the Kremlin may have. The model “ Soviet 
patriot ” is the man who cries even on the gallows: “ Long 
Live Stalin ! ” 


One could point to many examples of how, in the last 
war, hordes of inadequately armed fanatics advanced without 
crouching, but with cries of “Hurrah,” against lines of 
deadly machine-guns. Such people were robots, machines 
on two feet. Of course, the whole army does not consist 
of such robots. Nevertheless, for twenty-four hours a day 
military commissars are working at the job of creating them ; 
and in the rear the job is being done by Party, Komsomol 
and trade union organisations. All this must be taken into 
account along with the tanks, the aeroplanes and the guns. 


The Propaganda of Chinese 


Communism 


THE propaganda of Communism everywhere conforms to a 
pattern determined by basic Communist doctrine and 
theory of revolutionary method. A few essential themes are 
ceaselessly reiterated, though with a great variety of appli- 
cation, and the definiteness of the Communist objective, 
combined with the Communist exclusion of dissenting 
opinion, ensures that there is always an effective concentra- 
tion of publicity forces for a psychological offensive at 
any time, even though there may occasionally be moments 
of confusion when one of the notorious “somersaults ” of 
patty policy is taking place in Moscow. These general 
characteristics of Communist propaganda are evident today 
in China no less than in European Communist-ruled 
countries, but the Chinese propaganda output has some 
features of its own which deserve study. 


The dominant theme is the task of preserving world 
peace by fighting the Americans, as laid down at the 
Second World Peace Congress in Warsaw, which was 
attended by a s delegation of 65 members from China. 
The head of fan, the writer Kuo Mo-jo, thus 
reported to the Central People’s Government Council : — 


What were the circumstances under which the Second 
World Peace Congress was held? On the one hand, we 
have the aggression clique led by US imperialism madly 
engaging itself in an armament programme, intensifying its 
wat propaganda, continuously threatening the world with 
atomic weapons and actively rearming Germany and 
Japan... .. Om the other hand, we have the invincible 
world peace camp led by the great Soviet Union, its strength 
greatly surpassing that of the aggression clique. . . . As 
was described by Chairman Joliot-Curie, the Congress was 
truly a real international council of the broad masses of the 
peoples of the various countries . . . the Congress tried 
its best to dissuade some of the “ pacifists at all costs” in 
order to achieve ¢ unanimity among the delegates 
on the overall principle that “to safeguard world peace, 
aggression must be opposed.”. .. We Chinese people are 
now engaged with great vigour in the sacred campaign to 
resist America, aid Korea, protect our homes and safeguard 
our country. This is what the Chinese people have done to 
carry out most faithfully and effectively the decisions of the 
Second World Peace Congress. 
The war in Korea is thus presented as a struggle in 

defence of peace, in which China has not only the support 
of the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies but also 
the backing of the World Peace Congress representing all 
the peoples of the world—in contrast to the United Nations, 
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which is dominated by the American imperialists. Great 
efforts have been made to build up the Peace Congress in 
Chinese publicity as the true parliament of mankind. In 
the principal cities of Manchuria mass meetings were held 
and addressed by the delegates on their way back from 
Warsaw to Peking, and at the capital they were welcomed 
by General Chu Teh, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
People’s Liberation Army :— 


Speaker after speaker urged that a wide campaign be 
launched immediately to spread the message of the Congress 
throughout the length and breadth of People’s China. They 
proudly proclaimed that the most concrete and best contri- 
bution China could offer to universal peace at this time 
was in fighting against American aggression in Korea. 


Combined with this propaganda of the international 
struggle for peace is the anti-American hate campaign which 
lives up to the best standards of Communist invective: — 


The American and Syngman Rhee butchers carried out 
a policy as utterly blood-curdling as the worst perpetrated 
by the Hitlerite fascists. The war as exemplified by the 
MacArthur cave-men in Korea is not a war between nations. 
It is a war between men and beasts in human form. 


For those Chinese who still remember American philan- 
thropic activities in China in the medical and educational 
fields, a special propaganda line is adopted: — 


Through their economic exploitation the US sucked the 
blood and sweat of the Chinese people and then hoped to 
buy off the Chinese people with a small portion of what 
they had squeezed from their toil. The US imperialists 
specially intensified their cultural aggression against China 
with a view to spiritually benumbing the Chinese people. 
They made big investments to subsidise religious, cultural 
and relief bodies in China.... But the US imperialists 


are completely mistaken in thinking that they can really 
buy the hearts of the Chinese people with a few of their 
dirty, blood-stained dollars. 
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Plans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop- 

ment in overseas and colonial territories 

which call for medium or long term 
finance should write for our new 

booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 

do for you and gives details of the countries in 

which we operate. Please write 
to the Manager at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


54, Lombard Street, London, B.0.3 & 
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Although America is the principal target, British iniquity 
is not forgotten. A spokesman of the Foreign Ministry 
asserted two months ago that the “concentration camps 
of Malaya were “filled with innocent overseas Chinese,” 
that many Chinese had been “ killed and tortured to death 
in these camps, and that 400,000 had been made homeless. 
He demanded that the British Government “ immediately 
put an end to the policy of persecuting and deporting over- 
seas Chinese,” release all those detained and pay them com- 
pensation for losses suffered. These demands were adopted 
in resolutions by youth, labour and other federations. 


Fortunately the People’s Government is able to assure 
the people that it has nothing to fear from the imperialist 
instigators of war. In the words of People’s China: — 

Efficient and brutal in killing peaceful civilians, levelling 
homes, devastating cities, burning, looting and raping, the 
American troops have proved themselves impotent and even 
imbecile on the battlefield when pitted against patriots and 
democrats. . Alarm and despondency spreads among 
the American satellites... . Mistrust grows in the thieves’ 
kitchen, and particularly mistrust between the US and 
Britain and France 
The Chinese people, according to the argument, have 

for several thousand years been “in the front rank of world 
culture,” but for the past century they were “ ruthlessly 
oppressed” by the capitalist imperialist nations. But 
Chinese patriots “ found the truth of Marxism-Leninism as 
a weapon to free the Chinese people.” This has enabled 
China “ to surpass the Western capitalist nations ideologic- 
ally, politically and even militarily.” With its Russian 
alliance China is now invincible: — 

The alliance of the victorious Chinese people and the 
Soviet people is not only the alliance of the countries of 
the largest populations and territories in Asia and Europe ; 
it is also the alliance of the most advanced and most con- 
solidated countries. Therefore, such an alliance is matchless. 


Persia in Trouble—I 


Murder and the Majlis 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PERSIA] 


(Delayed) Teheran, March 12th. 
Ir murder in a Teheran mosque becomes a habit in Persian 
politics, no one will benefit except the Soviet Union. That 
of the Prime Minister, Ali Razmara, on March 7th was the 
second of its kind. Like its predecessor—that of the Shah’s 
representative in the cabinet, Mr Hazhir, in the autumn of 
1949—it was the work of a religious fanatic. But this time 
the motive was different. The murderer declared on arrest 
that he felt bound to rid Persia of a man who had sold the 
country to foreigners. (Razmara was alternatively dubbed 
a British or an American stooge according to the local mood 
of the moment, and according to personal taste.) The 
murderer struck in a frenzy of religious ecstasy, but the 
instigator who had told him his deed would carry him straight 
to heaven was without doubt a mullah named Kashani. So 
long as Kashani is loose in Persia trouble from the crowd is 
round the corner. For the moment his. potentialities as a 
troublemaker have been harnessed by the National Front, 
which is Persia’s only semblance of a party ; it is the noisy 
minority of eight deputies led by Dr Mossadegh which has 
achieved considerable prominence and popular support, 
thanks to its programme for the “ nationalisation of oil.” 
This means, in more specific language, the expropriation of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Few sober Persians go as 
far as Mossadegh, but all want a bigger slice than has yet 
been offered of the Company’s cake. 


The immediate requirement, if tranquillity is to be main- 
tained in Teheran, is a successor to Razmara possessed of 
the moral courage to banish Kashani and to plod on with 
the financial and banking changes upon which his prede- 
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cessor was ineffectually engaged. Otherwise the army 
threatens to go unpaid, the civil service without its New 
Year bonuses (due towards the end of March) and the wheels 
of administration to run down. 


High hopes had accompanied Razmara’s sudden emer- 
gence as a politician last summer. He had been an excellent 
chief of staff; he was the Shah’s nominee ; he was above 
graft and he was a hard worker. People hoped that he 
would grip the country’s problems as he had gripped the 
army’s. But these hopes had crumbled before his death. 
Out of uniform, he became a less significant figure. He had 
a disappointing start. His finance minister over confidently 
took on more than one man could manage and, while on a 
mission abroad, simply deserted. Then his praiseworthy 
plans for the decentralisation of local government into pro- 
vincial hands were smashed, from armchairs in Teheran, by 
undemocratic critics who prefer to keep all power in the 
hands of landlords and of the capital. After that, he seemed 
to lose heart and stamina. He was good at the jobs a soldier 
understood—improving Teheran traffic control, drafting the 
flocks of huzgry unemployed from the north—whose empty 
stomachs, aided by Moscow radio, prompted them to invade 
Teheran last year—on to useful work on roads and railways. 
But his attempts at progress on a big scale were a failure 
on account of his inability to manage Parliament—that is, 
the travesty of responsible government which is the Persian 
lower house or Majlis. 


To understand the powers of negation which the Majlis 
so frivolously wields, it is necessary to know a few facts 
about Persia’s constitutional and political life. First, a 
Persian proverb remarks that if. companions were to be 
trusted, Allah would have had a companion. Though pro- 
verbs are not evidence, this one throws much light on the 
noisy scene in the Majlis, and also on the safeguards against 
individual action which teem in the constitution and in 
practice. Nothing much can get done unless Shah, Cabinet 
and Majlis push in the same direction and simultancously. 
Secondly, the Persian cabinet does not sit in the Majlis ; 
it is formed by some outside personality summoned by the 
Shah. Thirdly, parliamentary elections are in most consti- 
tuencies a ramp in which it is easy to hire illiterate voters ; 
therefore few deputies give a thought to responsibility 
towards the nation at large. Apart from Dr Mossadegh’s 
group, there are no parties ; too few people trust “com- 
panions.” Tudeh, the “ mass” party under Russian direc- 
tion, is forbidden and is chiefly busy in schools and univer- 
sities. Most Persians, nervously mindful of their experiences 
in the last years of their arbitrary dictator of the ‘thirties, 
Reza Shah, are so fearful of dictation that, though they 
decry the Majlis, they lie down under its irresponsibility. 
It remains to be seen whether the Senate—a new and sober 
body—can moderate Majlis transports on any major topic. 


French Parties in the 


Paddock 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS] 


Tue pre-election period in France has begun. The Pleven 
cabinet fell over the question of electoral reform ; and ‘t 
was to this question that the Queuille government first turned 
its attention. It managed, last week, to bring the question 
to a vote in the Assembly. The different parties are begin- 
ning to take up their positions on the starting line for the 
polls. Several dates for the event—particularly June 31d— 
have been suggested. But the present Assembly shows little 
disposition to die so quickly and it could try to last at least 
until the autumn. Nevertheless, the chances are that the 
Queuille cabinet will be the last in this Assembly ; indecd 
its appointed task is to prepare for the elections. 

The French people will have to choose between three 
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political forces—-Communism, the RPF of General de 
Gaulle, and the governmental parties (principally _ the 
Socialist party, the MRP, and the Radical party). This is, 
of course, a familiar situation. For several years French 
political life has been divided between these groups. But 
what is new is that for the first time the RPF will play a 
separate part in the general elections, and consequently the 
French Right will present itself in force to the electorate. 
This means that the flirtation which has for a long time 
brought together the RPF and certain elements of the Centre 
is ended. Both sides have disowned a liaison which they 
believe to be compromising. The governmental Centre will 
therefore be more united than anyone would have thought 
possible a few weeks ago. 


The three principal groups in the majority have just 
reached agreement on the problem of electoral reform. Of 
these three parties, the MRP has been most afraid of the 
forthcoming elections because it knows very well that it will 
be principally at its expense that the new candidate, the 
RPF, will gain votes. This is why during the last ministerial 
crisis M. Bidault tried to form a government with the help 
of the Gaullists, which, however, they refused to give him. 
This is also why, at the time of the fall of the Pleven cabinet, 
the MRP wished for proportional representation, or at least 
for a single ballot which it hoped would protect it against 
any alliances concluded on its Right between the Gaullists 
and the Radicals. The agreement which has now been 
reached should satisfy it. The Radicals, having obtained for 
one of themselves the Presidency of the Council and the 
Ministry of the Interior—a most important strategic position 
during an electoral period—have consented to abandon the 
two-ballot system in which lay their strength under the Third 
Republic, and have accepted an extremely complicated system 
based on a “ majority vote by single ballot according to lists 
for each department,” which is designed to allow alliances 
between the centre parties. 
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General de Gaulle has contributed to this rapprochement 
between the MRP and the Radicals by his speech at Levallois 
on March 11th. Not only did he in effect announce his 
refusal of all electoral alliances, but he made several direct 
allusions to a “ coup d’état ” for which “ he has not wished ” 
but which he said he could have made succeed “ if he had 
wished.” Although hedged about with disclaimers such 
expressions as these were bound to scare the “ old Republi- 
cans” of the Radical party. Three days later M. Herriot, 
the declared enemy of the Radical party, had little difficulty 
in carrying with him the executive committee of his party. 
General de Gaulle had made his task much easier for him. 


Thus the Centre will have undergone very little regroup- 
ing when it marches to battle on two fronts against the Com- 
munists and the Gaullists. It is generally believed that the 
Communists will lose a good number of seats because of the 
electoral reform ; it is after all principally against them that 
this has been undertaken. General conditions are also less 
favourable to them than during the last few years. They 
may regard their “peace campaign” and their propaganda 
against “the rearmament of Germany ” as trump cards ; but 
the fact remains that although the rise in prices has not been 
stopped it has been better controlled during the last two 
years than it was in the immediate postwar period. 


The real strength of the RPF is not known. Although it 
was first presented as being “ above the parties ” it has since 
become a party just like all the rest. Its authoritarian bias 
has thereby been strengthened. Moreover the RPF’s statutes 
give to its leaders, and particularly to General de Gaulle, an 
almost uncontrolled authority, and it is difficult not to con- 
clude that the General thinks of the government and the 
Republic in much the same way. It is, therefore, those 
electors who are tired of the parties, perhaps even of the 
Republic, who might be attracted to the RPF. The cabinet 
crises, so numerous and so difficult to understand—particu- 
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larly the last—have certainly aroused very strong disgust, 
and many people feel that the RPF may easily have the most 
seats in the next Assembly. 


By comparison with the two vigorous movements on the 
extreme right and left the three government parties give the 
impression of going into battle without much enthusiasm. 
They have hardly any nice presents to offer the electors. 
The only basis of their alliance is a common sense of hostility 
towards the two extremes and ‘their programmes contain 
nothing very uplifting. But it must not be forgotten that 
ever since the Boulangisme of the end of the nineteenth 
century French electors have never ceased to show their 
attachment to those parties which emphasise their “ republi- 
canism.” The way in which General de Gaulle has begun 
his campaign at Levallois seems to show that he will be an 
involuntary, but effective, ally of the governmental parties. 


The Indian Budget 


[FROM OUR CALCUTTA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE 1951-52 budget is a startling revelation of India’s 
increasing financial weakness. In the three-and-a-half years 
since imdependence, India has reduced the opening cash 
balance of Rs. 376 crores left by the British (enough to cover 
the revenue budget for one year) to Rs. 91 crores. By the 
end of 1951-52 this would have fallen to Rs. 12 crores if 
taxation had not been increased. The 1951-52 budget shows 
a deficit on revenue and capital accounts taken together of 
Rs. §2 crores, which brings the deficits accumulated in the 
past five years to over Rs. 500 crores. These deficits have 
caused a creeping inflation which has sent the wholesale price 
index from 297 in 1947 to 424 in February, 1951. The 
consensus of informed opinion is, moreover, that Indian pro- 
duction has not so far been increased by the capital works 
for which these deficits have been incurred. Every one of 
these “nation building” schemes has been the subject of 
public criticism and controversy ; for example, while India 
hopes to import some 8,000,000 tons of food in 1951, the 
Grow More Food scheme was to have seen India self- 
sufficient, also by 1951. The prefabricated house scheme 
has ended in the Indian equivalent of the African “ ground- 
nuts” scandal. 


The combined effects of recurring deficits, heavy taxation, 
and inflation have dried up the capital market for both the 
Government and industry. The Government’s i 
programmes im the past three years have resulted in the net 
repayment of Rs. 100 crores. Last year’s much advertised 
Government economy drive has ended with increased 
expenditure in every item of the budget. Total expenditure 
on current revenue and capital accounts is no less than 
Rs. 129 crores higher than the 1950-51 estimates. In order 
to maintain his cash balances the Finance Minister has 
imposed new indirect taxation, estimated to bring in Rs. 31 
crores, which still leaves an overall deficit of Rs. §2 crores. 


Thus the 1951-52 budget implies that expenditure cannot 
be checked, that inflation is to continue, and that the Govern- 
ment no longer expects to finance capital expenditure by 
borrowing and has imstead to fali back on fresh taxation. 
The last fact is particularly disquieting both to industry and to 
the individual taxpayer as indicating that all hope of reduction 
in taxation has vanished. Fresh savings cannot come from 
budget deficits nor from overburdened taxpayers. Where 
' are they to come from ? Pandit Nehru’s public utterances 
show that he has long ago grasped that half the battle against 
inflation is increased production ; he is constantly adjuring 
his countrymen to work harder and produce more. But he 
apparently remains unconscious that the other half is control 
of public .expenditure and that the capital expenditure 
schemes of his own Government have failed to add to 
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production, and also are depriving his Government and 
Indian industry of the sinews of increased production. 

The plight of the middle classes is a commonplace in 
western countries burdened by inflation and punitive iar 
tion, but i vy € an important ro to in the wes 
their function is vital in India, where the économic advec. 
of the illiterate masses numbering some 400 million depends 
on the administrative and technical skill, knowledge and 
initiative of a middle class which, according to the number 
of income tax payers, totals a mere $00,000. The Congress 
Party was a mass movement only in the sense that the masses 
were mobilised by the Party’s middle-class leaders. The 
disillusion in this class today is widespread, and owing to 
lack of economic education is dangerous ; the symptoms of 
India’s ills—rampant black markets and corruption—are 
taken to be the causes. If any of India’s political leaders 
grasp the significance of these facts, they certainly say 
nothing in press or parliament to educate public opinion. | 

The overall picture that emerges—of a country floundering 
amidst economic maladies, and politi increasingly dis- 
illusioned—does not suggest that India can play any vigorous 
role on the international stage in the next twelve months—to 
look no further ahead. 


Insubordination Within the 


Czech Army 


THE ramifications of the Sling-Smermova-Clementis con- 
spiracy have been explored and it is now the turn of the 
Czech army to the upheavals which the Czech 
Communist party itself has recently been made to suffer. 
General Rejcin, the deputy Minister of Defence, who used 
to be regarded’as a trusty henchman of Moscow, is the most 
illustrious of the army officers now known to be under 
arrest as “accomplices” of Clementis. It is, of course, 
impossible to say whether disaffected elements in the Czech 
army have, in fact, been as hand-in-glove with Clementis 
and Sling as Dr Cepicka, the Minister of Defence, has now 
made out. But there is no doubt that the army has always 
been a thorn in the flesh of the Czech Communists and their 
efforts to bring it into line through constant purgings have 
seriously affected its strength and efficiency. 


Last spring the replacement of General Svoboda as 
Minister of Defence by President Gottwald’s forceful son- 
in-law, Dr Cepicka, was generally thought to presage an 
all-out drive to sovietise the Czech army. And, indeed, to all 
outward appearances, the army did appear to be adopting 
the characteristics of the Red Army. Czech soldiers put 
on a Soviet-type uniform, and on October 1st, they became 
subject to a new disciplinary code based entirely on Sovict 
military law. But Dr Cepicka has mow confessed that all 
this was largely only a facade. He has told a gathering of 
army officers in Prague that “some orders issued in the 
summer of 1950 have even yet either not been executed or 
only to an unsatisfactory degree” ; and he added that some 
of these orders were of fundamental importance. There 
are, for instance, still many commanding officers who do 
not rely on the army Party organisations and army political 
workers in exercising their authority and jurisdiction. And 
the introduction of working-class officers has not been 2 
success, owing to the obstructive and unco-operative attitude 
of the old guard of officers. This pre-occupation with the 
political outlook and class structure of the Czech army can 
hardly help to improve its a as a fighting machine. 


But since Moscow clearly cannot afford to tolerate a Czech 


army which is not pro-Soviet, and since the Czech Govern 


foisted upon it, political reliabili 
ing fitness will proba i 


continue to be the or r of the day. 
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It started 
158 years ago 





This excavator shovel, the smallest Newton 
Chambers make, has a capacity of over a 
ton. Its toughened steel teeth are designed 
to dig rapidly into rock and stone, yet in 
spite of its size and strength, and the 
immense driving power behind it, the 
shovel can be made to work with almost 
the flexibility of the human hand. 

It was 158 years ago that men first dug 
with hand shovels at Thorncliffe — for coal 
and ironstone upon which Newton Chambers’ 
industries were founded. Today, giant 
mechanical diggers are among the many 
products made by a seventh generation 
of Thorncliffe foundrymen and engineers. 


Newton Chambers 
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BEVERLEY BAXTER 


joins the 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 


Beverley Baxter, renowned across the 
world as one of the most knowledgeable, 
human and delightful writers of his 
generation, has joined the Sunday 
Express. 

He will contribute a weekly column 
of a type new to Sunday journalism. 

It will span the life of our day. 

While not a social gossip column in 
the usual sense of the phrase it will tell 
you about people and events both 
important and interesting. 

It will reflect current moods and 
Opinions. 

Its purpose will be to give life colour 
by weaving through news and views 
a golden thread of warm humanity. 

Beverley Baxter’s experience of life 
is unusually wide and rich. In politics 
(he is M.P. for Southgate), in the world 
of the theatre (he is the foremost critic 
of our day), in social life, and in industry 
he is in personal friendship with the 
outstanding men and women of our time. 

No journalist is more adequately 
equipped to report life and to reflect 
upon it. 

Each week in the Sunday Express 
he will do both. 


* 
* 
* 


READ HIS FIRST COLUMN NEXT SUNDAY 


in the 


SUNDAY 





EXPRESS 
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This brilliantly successful machine is the biggest ever time 
and money saver. 


it must be because it does, not just one, butall five of your 
hardest cleaning jobs—floor scrubbing, drying and polish- 
ing, suction cleaning and dusting. It does them all better 
and far more quickly than other methods which it now Write at once 
makes obsolete. for literature 
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The only machine of its type in the world — Columbus, your ee 


the Mechanical Charwoman, solves at once all your COLUMBUS 
cleaning problems—and saves you pounds as it does so. DEALER. 
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For forty-two years Simon-Carves have almost continuously 
maintained a resident engineering staff in India on coke 
oven construction. The first Simon-Carves ovens in that 
country were built in 1908 and the latest were put to work 
in 1950. Eleven of the fourteen batteries now working in 
India have been built by Simon-Carves, and a large new 
battery was recently ordered. The eleven existing plants 
handle nearly 83 per cent. of the 34 million tons of coal 
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carbonised annually in Indian ovens, and the completion of 


the twelfth will bring the figure to nearly 93 per cent. 
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Report 


ATIONALISATION of the gas industry was carried 
N through with a judicial care that most of the other 
acts of nationalisation lacked. In the case of gas, the 
issue was not hopelessly prejudiced or embittered. It fol- 
lowed upon a study made ‘by an independent committee, 
which had concluded that only public ownership could 
bring about the changes in structure the industry needed; 
and the need for these changes, if not the method of 
effecting them, was conceded by the leaders of the gas 
industry itself. These former owners, though they 
opposed nationalisation, did not withhold from the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power their advice about the form 
that such a réorganisation, if. decreed, should take ; and 
on the vesting day in 1949 the publicly owned industry 
succeeded fairly amicably to the services of most of 
the central and local organisations’ expert staff. The 
industry's structure under the 1948 Act, moreover, is 
happily free from the tendencies towards over-centralisa- 
tion and empire-building that have characterised other 
nationalisation measures; its decentralisation arises 
not from any rethinking of principle, but simply from 
acceptance of the manifest requirements of the industry 
itself. Integration in larger units is generally accepted 
as necessary for the improvement of gas supplies ; but 
equally it is accepted by all who have studied the industry 
that further concentration of these larger units under 
any close-knit national system of control would not be 
justified either on technical or economic grounds. In 
addition to the responsibilities for promotion, co-ordina- 
tion of policy, and labour relations that it inherited 
from former central organisations, the Gas Council is 
responsible for advising the Minister, for research, and 
for the capital transactions of the industry as a whole. 
But the duties of developing and maintaining economic 
supplies of gas, coke and coal chemicals rest squarely 
upon the twelve area boards (whose chairmen, under a 
chairman and deputy chairman from the centre, make 
up the Gas Council) ; and the long-term plans for the 
industry’s development are to be framed by them. 

* 


The industry’s first report and statements of accounts, 
published last week, display some of the same non- 
controversial respectability. They are excessively late, 
and they cover only an awkward eleven-month period 
from the vesting date in 1949 to March 31, 1950. 
This initial period was taken up to a large extent with 
the assumption of powers by the new publicly owned 
council and boards, the revision of accounting proce- 
dures among the diverse undertakings acquired, the 
maintenance of gas and coke supplies, and the study 
and prosecution of developments inherited from the 
former undertakings. Nevertheless, the Council is able 
to report a start on certain integration projects within 
the area boards’ supply systems; and in the eleven 
months it just managed to break even financially. 

_ Not too much importance should be attached to the 
uny surplus of £2,663 which, subject to certain provisos, 


on Gas 


the Council and boards managed to amass from a turn- 
over of {192.5 million. After paying interest of 
£7;600,000, and contributing £250,000 to the statutory 
Central Guarantee Fund maintained by the Gas Council, 
the area boards together showed a net deficiency of 
£10,579 on eleven months’ operations, eight of them 
having’ made individual surpluses and four individual 
deficits. The Gas Council, which drew its income from 
a levy of 14s. per million cubic feet of gas sold by each 
area board, achieved a surplus of £13,242 on the period 
(no provision being made for any liability to income and 
profits taxes, which is being discussed with the Inland 
Revenue). The central organisation, therefore, was 
just able to keep the gas supply undertakings, taken 
together, out of the red. A more fundamental weakness 
of the industry’s finances disclosed by the report, how- 
ever, is the failure, common to a number of other nationa- 
lised industries, to provide for depreciation of its assets 
upon a basis remotely approaching the replacement costs 
of its equipment. By contrast, many of the former gas 
undertakings operated wholly or partially upon a renewals 
basis, charging the costs of new equipment to revenue in 
the years during which they were incurred. The area 
boards, adopting depreciation accounting, “have it 
in mind,” accordi.g to the report, to make appropriate 
allocations from surpluses for funds to meet such higher 
costs, but in the initial period none did so. In the event 
only £9,000,000, or just over 4 per cent, was provided 
for depreciation upon fixed assets valued at £219.6 
million; the bulk of this equipment was installed 
before the war, and the historical costs upon which 
depreciation is being calculated may well be no more 
than one-third of current costs for the same plant. 


Striking differences of size, density of population, and 
standards of consumption between the twelve gas areas 
have a marked effect upon the different boards’ markets, 
which vary from the North Thames’ 208 consumers per 
mile over 8,497 miles of main to the Southern’s 118 per 
mile over 4,523 miles or the North Western’s 151 con- 
sumers per mile over 11,216 miles of main. The size 
and distribution of the undertakings and the efficiency 
of gasworks owned by the boards vary as widely ; of the 
1,037 undertakings transferred to public ownership, the 
deputy chairman remarked last week, some 300 non- 
statutory companies produced a mere two per cent of the 
total supply, many being literally run by one man. Some 
were running at a loss, while in others little provision 
was being made for maintenance or renewal of plant ; 
certain undertakings had deferred increases in price 
long after they were due, and in some districts gas was 
selling at its prewar prices. The boards, apart from 
their duty of putting these finances upon a sound basis, 
were faced with an immediate rise in the cost of coal, 
which took place within a month of the vesting date, 
while the prices obtained for tar and other chemicals 
produced at their gasworks tended to decline during the 
period. During the initial period certain revisions were 
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made in the diverse scales of prices within areas (the 
Eastern Area, for example, inherited 444 different tariffs); 
the immediate need for higher revenue to meet increas- 
ing and deferred costs tended to take priority over the 
need to secure uniformity in method (not necessarily in 
level) of tariffs within and between areas. 


While inadequate provision for depreciation means 
that consumers are not bearing the full costs of produc- 
tion, the report indicates that the industry is chafing 
under the restriction of the national investment pro- 
gramme. Its share of capital investment for the calendar 
year 1949 was £30 million, and in the eleven months 
reviewed the industry spent £27.8 million ; this com- 
pares with £114 million allotted for electricity develop- 
ment during the same period. “ Even with a substantial 
increase in capital expenditure,” the Council believes, 
some years would elapse before the demand for gas 
could be fully met throughout the country. Industrial 
demand for gas, already 50 per cent more than before 
the war, is still rising, having passed the wartime peak ; 
it is being applied more widely in specialised industrial 
processes such as baking, core drying, pasteurising, and 
ceramics manufacture. A considerable proportion of the 
industry’s capital expenditure, therefore, has been upon 
plant for carbonisation of coal (and for the production 
of carburetted water gas, which can be produced quickly 
to meet the industry’s peak loads); some economies have 
been possible in the dovetailing of different undertakings’ 
plans, but in most places the pressure upon plant is such 
that no reserve of capacity exists. Some capital expendi- 
ture, however, has been possible upon the linking of 
undertakings by transmission mains, one of the most 
tangible forms of integration: mains extensions that, 
for example, have linked Sheffield to Rotherham (elimi- 
nating supply cuts in the larger city), Liverpool to 
Prescot (obviating the reconstruction of obsolete works 
nearby) and Colchester to Braintree (enabling the closing 
of the small Braintree works but extending the area 


The Garage Trade—I 


From Can 


ASTER, traditionally, begins the season of motoring 
for pleasure: and this Easter, unlike any other since 
the war, that phrase has something approaching its old 
meaning for the private motorist. He may not have the 
car he wants ; but he can have as much petrol (still Pool, 
but couponless) as he chooses to buy. His familiar garage, 
offering again not only the overhaul but the fill-up, is 
re-establishing a pattern that dates from the early days of 
motoring. Chemists were the first traders to dispense 
petrol, but cycle agents, coach builders, ironmongers and 
blacksmiths saw the potentialities of the trade and took 
out licences to deal in petroleum spirit. Many of these 
made themselves specialists in repairs and maintenance 
for their localities, and began to act as a channel for 
transmitting orders for new cars to the manufacturers. 
Last of all the horse dealer adapted himself to the times 
by setting up as a motor car agent. This combination 
of services into one trade was a natural development. 
But it was already subject to certain dividing influences 
before the second world war put private motoring into 
cold storage. Today the motorist can descry the begin- 
ning of radical changes in the garage trade. 
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of supplies in Essex) offer a promise of greater savings 
from such developments in the future. 

No useful judgment can be passed, therefore, upon 
the operations of the gas industry outlined in this 
laggard report ; a few beginnings, and apparently in 
the right directions, have been made. The task of 
securing considerable gains in efficiency for the industry, 
within the circumstances of public ownership and decen- 
tralised control that impartial observers have judged 
necessary, lies entirely before the Gas Council and the 
area boards. Hard thinking upon the important ques- 
tions of tariff policy, of recruiting the expert staff of 
which the industry in the past has been deficient, of 
evening out peak loads upon the industry’s plant, and 
of developing more efficient appliances, may be going on 
in the industry, but it is reflected little in the report’s 
pages ; and though the Council succeeded, apparently, 
to an insufficient and unco-ordinated programme of 
research, its own approach to reorganising this seems 
rather leisurely. After all, technical developments such 
as the complete gasification of coal, which is reported to 
be in the pilot stage, might profoundly disturb the balance 
of the industry’s economy ; their effects need close study 
in advance. In the wider field, the Council’s main 
need may be to disabuse other authorities of an inade- 
quate conception of this important chemical industry. 
The tendency to think of it as a slightly outmoded, 
nineteenth-century fuel and power industry still exists 
(and can be detected even within the industry when the 
report calls £42 million worth of carbonisation chemicals 
“ by-products”); local and central authorities seem 
sometimes to be slightly dazzled by the more “ modern ” 
glamour of electricity. The gas industry, while 
carrying through its own internal reorganisation, must 
take care, in negotiating on central policy with the 
noisier and better-publicised nationalised coal and elec- 
tricity industries, not to become too easily the Cinderella 
of the British fuel and power family. 


to Pump 


Private motoring in the early years of this century 
was too thinly dispersed to make it worth while 
for the petroleum distributor to establish special 
stations for the sale of motor spirit and oil. It was 
sufficient for the oil companies to make use of traders 
associated with the motor industry, with many of whom 
they were already in contact through sales of kerosene. 
Indeed, the use of the 2-gallon can as the unit of distri- 
bution made it impracticable to tie up particular retailers 
to any one oil company, since the retailer could afford to 
distribute his stock easily among competing brands of 
spirit in accordance with the preferences of his 
customers. By the time roadside pumps came into 
common use the system of independent retailers was 
firmly established ; in 1925 about 14,000 sites were 
retailing petrol for less than a million customers. By 


1930 most of the present retail selling points for 
petrol had been established ; there were some 30,000 
of them. Two-thirds combined their business with 
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The roles played by the oil distributing companies 
and the motor manufacturers in this process of evolution 
have, in the past, to some extent diverged. Except for 
short-lived experiments, the oil distributing companies 
stayed out of the retail market and have, until recently, 
made little attempt to influence the layout and structure 
of the filling station. In the years preceding the war 
come of the major oil companies did seek to uphold 
reasonable standards by refusing supplies to petrol 
stations with shoddy premises and unsatisfactory service. 
In addition the Motor Agents Association laid down 
standards for its covering the technical quali- 
{cation of staff and the equipment and floor-space of the 
establishment. But the effect of such measures was 
limited ; even now only 15,000 garages, half the total, are 
members of the MAA. In contrast, vehicle design and 
the sales and service policy of the motor manufacturer 
were having a considerable effect on the status of the 





MoTroR MANUFACTURERS AFTER-SALES SERVICE 


| Austin Ford 


Pa cae Ee ee 
Nuffield | Rootes | Standard | Vauxhall 
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onthe tm : 
Approx. number of | 
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Approx. total dis- 
tnibators and 
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Re-condition ing 
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garage even before the last war. In each sales area an 
experienced and well-equipped dealer was appointed as 
the official distributor and acted as a channel for all 
orders from sub-distributors and free-lance dealers. 
Mechanics from the main distributors were invited to 
train in the factory schools ; car manuals admonished 
owners to entrust overhauls only to the approved service 
stations for their particular model. The close tie between 
the motorist and his local garage was loosened. 


x 


The Ford Company carried specialisation further and 
led a development that is only now exerting its influence 
on the trade in Britain. The Ford system as 
mee naman ee amey eee 
of mass production beyond stage of vehicle manu- 
facture. R parts are supplied through a 


network of i 
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adjustment and other minor functions. Car dealers 
rarely do repairs, but handle straightforward trading-in 
and new car deals ; they rarely run a filling station. 
Filling stations concentrate on their main job of the 
mass distribution of petrol and oil, supplementing this 
only by carrying out light routine servicing, stocking 
batteries and tyres and often providing refreshments. 
It is not uncommon for the large American stations to 
have a throughput of up to 500,000 gallons a month— 
approximately twelve times the highest throughput of 
service stations in England. Competition in the United 
States stimulates continuous experiment ; self-service 
stations are the latest innovation. 


In Britain, though much more slowly, a tendency has 
been emerging towards the concentration of repairs at 
the main car distributors ; in this the motor manufac- 
turers with American associations, Ford and Vauxhall, 
have taken the lead. The war necessarily interrupted this 
encroachment on the traditional function of the garage. 
But there are signs that the trend towards specialisation 
has since been resumed, stimulated by the post-war 
scarcity of new cars in the home market. The motor 
manufacturers, conscious of the need to maintain their 
goodwill at home for the future, have sought to facilitate 
overhauls by supplying new and reconditioned com- 
ponents for replacements ; this is the “canned unit ” 
principle that the conventional repair garage already 
regards as a menace to its trade. Many companies— 
Standard, Austin, Morris—have been at pains to 
organise an adequate supply of reconditioned units, and 
the dealers are provided with a float so that they can 
instal, say, a reconditioned engine without keeping a car 
out of service for more than a couple of days. The 
Rootes group, recognising the customer’s appreciation of 
trouble-free maintenance, lays special emphasis on its 
specialised after-sales service with guaranteed factory- 
rebuilt units, and factory training for the dealer’s staff. 
Vauxhall have followed the Ford system of standardising 
the charges to be made by their agents for standard 
maintenance and replacement jobs. The factory 
maintenance scheme has also been extended to many 
items of motor equipment that are made by independent 
specialised firms for the motor manufacturers. 


It is evident that the maintenance of motor vehicles 
is rapidly achieving the quality and speed appropriate 
to a mass-production industry. At present, however, 
there are a great number of old cars still on the road 
that do not fit into standardised repair schemes, and 
their condition inflates the demand for repair work. 
Current registrations amount to approximately 2,250,000 
and the sum of new registrations made since 1939 is 
only 730,000, so that, even if one assumes all the cars 
registered in the last ten years to be still in service, there 
remains a balance of over 1,500,000 cars that are ten 
years old or more. BS ees See ee tm al prod 
the small garages with the piecemeal or whi 
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Business Notes 


The Fall in Gilt-Edged 


The slide in gilt-edged prices gathered a new impetus 
towards the end of last week and the beginning of this ; on 
Monday the falls ranged up to } point. A more moderate 
movement in 4 per cent Consols (1957 or after) attracted 
particular attention, since it carried the net price below par 
and raised the redemption yield, calculated to 1957, to 
£4 1s. 1d. per cent. The only new technical factor was the 
fiasco of the Northern Rhodesian loan, public subscriptions 
for which, as noted here last week, amounted to a mere 6 per 
cent ; the scrip opened at 2 discount, which later widened 
to 2}.. By Monday evening it was apparent that this friend- 
less market was oversold ; and on the following ry precau- 
tionary bear-covering on the approach of the holiday, com- 
bined with small institutional buying, produced a sharp 
technical rally. Even so, prices at the moment of going to 
press show appreciable further declines on the week. The 
irredeemable and longer dated stocks have fallen between 
33 and 43 points net since mid-January, and most of them 
have thus lost more than half of the ground gained since 
1949. Old Consols now stand only 2} points above their 
lowest closing price in November of that year—before the 
dramatic intervention of the Government broker. 


The slide since mid-January has thus reached the propor- 
tions of a major movement. Its original cause was the impact 
of steel nationalisation, which is still, of course, exerting a 
depressing effect. The stream of selling of steel stock is no 
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longer large, but the whole market is very thin, and there is 
the knowledge that considerable blocks of stock are still held 
by industrial allottees who may be regarded as potential 
sellers. It would be wrong, however, to attribute the market’s 
behaviour mainly to this special cause. Investors are realis- 
ing at last that the defence outlays are almost bound to 
involve a continuous basic disequilibrium in the nation’s 
capital account, and they are no longer relying upon the 
assumption—very common last year—that the authorities 
will use physical controls and other arbitrary devices to 
prevent this disequilibrium from putting constant pressure 
on the gilt-edged market. This change of opinion naturally 
owes much to the marked inactivity of the authorities ; and 
especially to the fact that they have made no attempt what- 
ever to soften the impact of ae steel operation. The credit 
expansion that was permitted last year had seemed, for a 
time, to lend some support to the earlier view, but now that 
it is possible to get a better perspective of official tactics, it 


y 


becomes apparent that there has been no departure from the 
post-Daltonian policy of refusing to resist any major trend. 

In these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that mor: 
and more people in the City are beginning to ask whether 
official policy may not become still more orthodox, by taking 
a tighter hold of the reins of monetary control. In this 
context, the City has been following very closely the discus. 
sions in Washington, and has duly noted their most signifi- 
cant outcome so far—the lowering of the peg for the 2} per 
cent bonds that are the subject of the new conversion offer 
into “ unmarketable” 2} per cent stock. In this technical 
sphere, however, the contrast between America’s problem 
and Britain’s is probably more notable than the superficial 
similarities. 

* ® * 


Bigger Table for Commodity Talks 


The central group of the international materials confer- 
ence in Washington originally consisted of Britain, the 
United States and France. This triumvirate has now been 
expanded to bring in Australia, Brazil, Canada, India, Italy 
and representatives of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation and the Organisation of American 
States. The purpose of widening the membership in this 
way is to allay fears on the part of smaller countries that the 
conference will be dominated by the three initiating powers. 
It also provides a means of representing OEEC and OAS, 
and allowing a more effective voice to important suppliers ot 
raw materials in the Commonwealth, including Canada and 
Australia. The Commonwealth is in fact represented by 
four, not necessarily unanimous, voices. 


The central group will continue to work as a steering 
committee and its first meeting in this new form is to take 
place this week. The bigger committee of ten will find i: 
more difficult to co-ordinate the work of the commodity 
committees than a restricted group of three. This expansion 
of the central group does, indeed, challenge the conception 
of the conference. The commodity committees are to remain 
autonomous and they will discuss their commodities on their 
own merits. But at some point bargains will have to be 
struck, and the intention was that, after these detailed com- 
modity reviews, the bargaining would take place outside the 
conference rooms. Clearly the danger now arises that such 
bargaining will begin to absorb the attention of the larger 
central group, under the sacred name of “co-ordination ” : 
if this is so, the separate commodity committees will have 
no opportunity of doing a useful task. When the scheme was 
started, the central group was designedly left with no 
executive power, and Britain, the United States and France 
still accept the view that their task should be to co-ordinate. 
It will take a strong chairman to ensure that the work 0! 
the larger group is confined to. pure co-ordination. 


Five commodity committees are at present at work. The 
three dealing with non-ferrous metals and the one dealing 
with sulphur have virtually leted their task of getting 
an agreed statistical picture of supply and demand, and the 
stage is set for the second act—to discuss means of expand- 
ing production and ensuring an equitable distribution of 
available supplies. The cotton committee is expected 1 
adjourn until the first estimate of this year’s American crop 
is available. The wool committee that meets on April 20d 
will have representatives of ten countries—Australia, 
Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy. 
New Zealand, South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Uruguay. The speed at which the conference 
has gone into operation has not been a$ great as certain con: 
suming countries would have wished, but the possibility of 
some form of international allocation for at least some o! 
the commodities seems greater than it did three months ag°. 
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Stockpiling and Commodity Prices 


There are growing signs that the general scramble for 
commodities has begun to exhaust itself and that the 
American change of front on stockpiling is making markets 
hesitant. Free market prices for non-ferrous metals have 
declined quite significantly during the past ten days, although 
thev are still well above the official American quotations. 
Tin has been hovering around £1,300 a ton, which is nearly 
{200 a ton lower than three weeks ago. Rubber has also 
weakened, though at §s. 2d. a Ib. it is much dearer than 
producers foresaw last November, when the expansion in 
American synthetic production in the first half of this year 
was expected to bring the price of natural rubber down to 
around 4s. a lb. Grain prices have eased slightly in the 
past two weeks. Tungsten, which declined last week for 
the first time for twelve months, fell further this week, 
by 874s. to §2§8. a unit. Egyptian cotton prices have also 
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fallen quite sharply, though the American cotton market has 
remained firm. Last week-end the Raw Cotton Commission 
reduced its selling prices of Ashmouni and Zagora cotton 
by 10d. a Ib. to 7§.80d. and 75.70d. a lb. respectively ; Giza 
30 was reduced by 8d. to 74.45d. a Ib. Sisal, however, at 
{243 a ton is £12 dearer than it was a fortnight ago, while 
jute is £25 dearer, at £193 a ton. 

The wool market has also remained firm despite the 
American Government’s announcement that it would suspend 
stockpile purchases. This firmness, however, is not really 
surprising. The United States had previously agreed to 
spread its 100 million Ib. for the stockpile (of which 70 
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million Ib. was to be in cloth) over two seasons, and its main 
acquisition of 350 million Ib. for stock was in any case not 
due to be made until 1952. Wool manufacturers are finding 
it difficult enough to get supplies to meet their current 
commitments, and are not worrying yet about what the 
United States may or may not do next year. The shortage 
of raw wool is in fact beginning to be reflected in a lower 
level of activity in the wool textile industry in most coun- 
tries. The decline has so far been of the order of only 5 per 
cent, but the daily rate of wool consumption in Britain has 
declined almost steadily for the past six months. Now that 
very little wool is left to be offered for sale by the Joint 
Organisation in the summer months, manufacturers will have 
to accumulate stocks during the next two months to tide 
them over until the new season’s sales in September. 


It is difficult to assess statistically the impact that the former 
level of American stockpiling was exerting on commodity 
prices. ‘ The psychological effect was probably much greater 
than the actual volume of demand. The knowledge that the 
United States was an ever-willing and a large buyer was 
bound to make other consumers anxious to protect their level 
of output by building up their own stocks, while producers 
were more ready to stand out for high prices, since they 
thought they had an assured market in the American stock- 
pile. The present hesitancy in the markets, after the change 
in American policy, is therefore understandable ; a more 
drastic fall in prices would indeed have taken place if 
commodity speculation had been as widespread as certain 
American senators believed it to have been. 


* * * 


Coal Cheer 


In the last three months the coal industry has achieved 
a surprising spurt in activity, following the disappointing 
autumn during which a continued loss of mining manpower 
reached a point at which, in some pits, men leaving ancillary 
jobs underground had to be replaced by men taken from 
the coal face. Mr Noel-Baker’s congratulations to the indus- 
try this week upon its high output in what he called the 
“little bull” week preceding Easter were justified: a labour 
force smaller by 5,400 men than that in the corresponding 
week of 1950, working more shifts per man than for years. 
mined 4,500,300 tons of coal, 300,000 tons more than 
last year. Since the eleventh week of the year began, deep- 
mined output has been 1,857,000 tons more than in the same 
period of 1950, and total output 1,423,400 tons higher ; the 
“Prime Minister’s target” of three million tons “extra” 
by the end of April seems certainly more feasible now 
than when it was announced, 


The rise in total output for the first eleven weeks of the 
year, in fact, has just kept pace with the rise in inland con- 
sumption: by slashing exports and reducing bunker supplies, 
total consumption of coal has been reduced by nearly a 
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million tons compared with that in the same period of 1950. 
In the event, it has not been necessary to restrict all indus- 
trial customers to the extent that was expected when the 
emergency measures of fuel economy began ; last week, for 
example, industry consumed roughly what had become its 
“normal ” quantity during this winter—a million tons—and 
stocks held by electricity undertakings, water companics, 
and railways rose slightly. Total distributed stocks fell 
during the week by only 66,000 tons. The industry is now 
considering stock building for next winter—a problem that 
is somewhat eased by the readiness to restrict exports to 
whatever level may be necessary to meet growing home 
demands. This policy, logical enough, may be financially 
painful for the National Coal Board ; in the long run, how- 
ever, it will only postpone a return of the major problem 
—which must be attacked from the side of efficient coal 
utilisation as well as of efficient production, 


* i * 


Egypt’s Sterling Balances 


The threat of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
to bring up the financial agreement with Egypt on a motion 
for the adjournment of the House, was duly implemented 
this week and led to a division in which the Government 
carried the day by the narrow majority of three votes. The 
debate brought to light very little fresh factual material on 
the situation. The Opposition’s attack was launched on two 
fronts: the first on the alleged generosity of the releases 
from Egypt’s sterling balances provided for in the latest 
agreement, and the second on the undertaking to supply oil 
to Egypt against payment in sterling and without gaining 
any guid pro quo by way of relaxation of the restrictions 
now imposed by Egypt on oil traffic through the Suez Canal. 
The first attack misfired badly. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was able to show that the releases envisaged 
under the agreement, namely from {10 to £13 million a year, 
compared with an average of {28 million in the three 
previous years and was relatively much smaller than the 
releases agreed to in other agreements with sterling creditors, 
notably those with Israel and Jordan. 


Mr Eden and Mr Churchill brought forward the familiar 
argument that counter claims should have been put in for 
saving Egypt from invasion, and Mr Churchill emphasised 
that it had been repeatedly and solemnly agreed in the War 
Cabinet that such counter claims would be made at the end 
of the war. He was, however; unable to assert that this 
intention had been imparted to the Egyptians, or indeed to 
any other of our creditors. These sterling credits were accu- 
mulated without any condition or qualification; to have 
introduced conditions post facto and by unilateral decisions 
would have done damage to Britain’s credit, financial and 
political. A request for voluntary cancellation was made to 
the Egyptian Government.in 1947 but was refused then and 
since. The lesson of this episode is the all too familiar one 
that nothing is ever gained by postponing a politically incon- 
venient decision to another day. If the War Cabinet meant 
what it thought on this issue of counter claims, it should have 
made that intention quite clear when the debts in question 
were being incurred. It is now too late to bring these 
mental reservations into the open. 

On the question of oil, however, the Opposition had a 
stronger case and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as main 
defender, a much more difficult task. The main burden of 
Mr Gaitskell’s defence, that this was a “ purely financial 
agreement,” carries very little conviction. It was no answer 
at all to the argument most lucidly put by one of his own 
supporters, Mr Crossman, that for many months Britain had 
been deprived of the dollar earning capacity of the Haifa 
refinery and that it was ironic that the responsible country 
should be given special privileges to prevent her losing 
dollars in buying oil. This was an accusation in reply to 
which the Front Bench was strangely silent except for its 
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assurance that there was no lack of co-ordination between 
the Treasury and the Foreign Office and the implication tha; 
this was an issue that the Foreign Office had in hand. 


CI x x 


Admiralty Orders 


Although a sharp increase in warship construction had 
been expected under the rearmament programme, the figures 
given by Mr Callaghan in the debate on the Navy Estimates 
caused some surprise. He stated that the proportion of the 
labour force of the shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries 
engaged on naval work, which in 1948 was 2 per cent, was 
now II per cent and would rise to 30 per cent by the end 
of 1952. His words were no doubt intended to impress, 
but they might perhaps have been better chosen: the first 
impression that they give, that one-third of British ship- 
building capacity will by then be engaged on warship con- 
struction, is not altogether correct. 

If this were the case, a good proportion of the many 
orders that shipbuilders have received in recent month; 
would be subject to considerable further delay, and the 
programme of tanker construction that is the most notice- 
able feature in shipyards today would be seriously held 
up. In fact, however, the number of major yards affected 
by the naval programme will be comparatively small. Of 
the 218 vessels to be built under the rearmament programme, 
24 are frigates and the remainder are coastal minesweepers 
or smaller craft. Two of the frigates are being built in Royal 
dockyards ; most of the rest will probably be laid down by 
the firms which normally undertake destroyer construction. 
Some of these, such as Vickers-Armstrongs and Cammell 
Laird’s, are large firms also building tankers ; others, such 
as Thornycroft’s and Yarrow’s, build only smaller ships. 


Much of the remainder of the programme is being 
deliberately placed with very small S, whose capacity 
— rt os - work in the event of , Many 
of the builders o 41 minesweepers, as listed in the 
Estimates, normally build only fishing vessels and yachts, 
and in any case have not lately been working to capacity. 
Thornycroft’s have been appointed “parent” firm to this 
group of small builders. ther important part of the 
Naval programme is the conversion of 45 destroyers to fast 
frigates ; the Royal dockyards will no doubt take a good deal 
of this work, but some is likely to go to ship repairers, whose 
capacity is also not fully occupied at present. The continued 
refitting of the reserve fleet, as well as the modernisation 
of some ships, will also form part of the programme ; much 
of this work, too, will go to ship repairers. The dislocation 
of merchant shipbuilding will thus not be as great as might 
be imagined ; the effect will no doubt be noticeable, but it 
will not be disastrous. 


x * * 


Incentive Wage Schemes 


Postwar competition for labour has led to an extra- 
ordinary growth of incentive and bonus wage schemes that 
is threatening to defeat their true purpose of increasing 
output and reducing costs. The Ministry of Labour’s new 
supplement to the Industrial Relations Handbook* should go 
some way towards stopping this haphazard introduction of 
ill-devised schemes that are tending, like bad moncy, 10 
drive out the good. The supplement gives details, noting 
the advantages and disadvantages, of a large number of 
different methods of payment by results and of calculating 
— = bonuses for extra work. Those ppg range 

‘om the Halsey system of piecework rates to the less precise 
seulit-haring ‘and industrial co-partnership ideas that arc 
beginning to gain id in some industries. Whilst it 1s 
recognised that different industries and factories need 
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different schemes, the supplement emphasises throughout 
the need to adhere to certain principles. The schemes must 
not be merely disguised forms of wage increases ; work- 
study is essential before fixing piecework rates or basic 
times ; there must be consultation with the unions ; quality 
must not suffer ; and incentive payments to groups should 
be made as soon after the extra work as possible. 

The main drawback of wage incentive schemes, however, 
is that a few bad ones in an area can so spoil the labour 
market as to destroy the advantages of good schemes in the 
same area. A method, for example, that makes it possible 
for every worker in a factory to increase his earnings without 
much more than a token increase in production inevitably 
attracts workers away from other factories where real extra 
work is needed to earn more than the basic rate. Moreover, 
such schemes increase costs out of all proportion to the 
results they achieve. It may also be doubted whether, in 
the present situation of high real wages and full employment, 
financial incentives mean so much to the worker as is 
generally supposed. No firm, perhaps, can now afford to 
be without some sort of wage incentive scheme ; but often 
other methods of better management and organisation hold 
out more hope of increased output and reduced costs. 


* & * 


Trends in Trade 


An analysis of the detailed trade figures for February 
provides little relief to the somewhat dismal story revealed 
by the provisional figures, discussed in these columns last 
week. Exports of all the manufacturing groups were smaller 
than in January, partly because of the shorter working month. 
But some groups actually dropped below their levels of 
February, 1950, despite the intervening rise in prices. Coal 
exports, for example, were barely a third of their last year’s 
figure. Exports of machinery, electrical goods and pottery 
were also smaller than a year ago. Those of wool textiles, 
however, were nearly 50 per cent larger on the year, and 
substantial increases were also recorded for chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals and cotton goods. 


The vehicle group (including aircraft and ships) was still 
by far the largest export category, although shipments to 
the United States, Canada and South America fell quite 
sharply during the month. The total number of new cars 
exported was only 24,093, compared with 28,340 in January ; 
the dock strike in Britain was partly responsible for this 
decline. Machinery exports to South Africa, India and 
Brazil were smaller than in January, while shipments to the 
Soviet Union amounted to barely £50,000, compared with 
nearly £1,§00,000 in February of last year. Exports of cotton 
goods to virtually all markets declined, but the biggest fall 
was in those to South Africa, West Africa and South America. 


In wool textiles the main decline occurred in shipments to 
South Africa. 


The world shortage of raw materials has not yet been 
teflected in British import figures. On the whole, imports 
during the first two months of this year have been somewhat 
larger than in the same period of 1950. But that is no cause 
for complacency, as last year imports were insufficient to 
maintain consumption and the deficiency was made good by 
drawing on stocks. Imports of softwood were substantially 
larger, and those of raw cotton and raw wool slightly larger 
than in the first two months of 1950 ; increased supplies of 
Egyptian cotton offset the smaller imports of American 
cotton. Imports of sulphur in January and February were 
maintained at about last year’s rate. Much more aluminium, 
copper, and tin has been imported this year, and more zinc, 
Manganese and nickel. On the other hand, imports of lead 
were much smaller, while the amount of tungsten received 
was about half that imported in the first two months of 1950. 
Larger quantities of flax, jute and hemp have also been 
imported. Among the foodstuffs, larger supplies of grain 
(particularly maize) have been received than a year ago, more 
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butter, cheese and tea. Meat imports, owing to the hold-up in 
Argentine supplies and the shipping delays from Australia 
and New Zealand, have been little more than half last year’s 
quantity. Imports of cocoa and sugar have also declined. 
On the import side, the picture is not as black as it might 
be, but it has already a greyish tinge. 


x x x 


Sugar from Cuba ? 


Britain’s negotiations with the Cuban delegation at the 
Torquay tariff conference for a possible long-term contract 
for British purchases of Cuban sugar have raised a storm of 
protest in the Commonwealth. It is probably true that the 
negotiations were started before Commonwealth producers 
were advised. But when the new Commonwealth sugar 
agreement was signed in Londen fourteen months ago it was 
made clear that Britain would still buy a certain quantity of 
sugar from Cuba. Aggregate exports of sugar from Common- 
wealth countries were then fixed at 2,375,000 tons a year for 
the period 1953 to 1957 (the period has since been 
extended to 1958), and of this quantity Britain under- 
took to buy 1,643,000 tons a year at guaranteed prices ; these 
prices were to be negotiated annually, but for 1951, which is 
still under the old contract, Britain has agreed to raise the 
price from £30 10s. a ton to £32 17s. 6d. a ton. Britain’s 
annual requirements are estimated at 2,325,000 tons, so that 
something like 700,000 tons will be purchased at world prices 
from Commonwealth or foreign producers. 


Cuba is the largest sugar exporter in the world, and in the 
past its exportable surplus (that is, the part of its crop that 
is not sold in the American market) has set the world price. 
Cuba could therefore undercut any of the Commonwealth 
producers, and it was to prevent this happening that sugges- 
tions were made nine months ago to resuscitate the inter- 
national sugar agreement, under which Britain would give 


». 


Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Roval Charter 1853) 


Head : 38 ee. London, E.C.2. 
Manchester mch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2, 


Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Ba established at most centres of commercial importance 
feted =e see and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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Cuba a share in its market. The Canadian Government 
announced some time ago that in future it would buy sugar 
in the cheapest market, which could mean that it would buy 
from Cuba rather than from the Commonwealth, despite the 
tariff preference Canada accords to Commonwealth sugar. 
Moreover, the Canadian delegation in Torquay has offered 
Cuba a reduction in its tariff on foreign sugar in return for 
lower Cuban tariffs on Canadian manufactures. The British 
move, by contrast, would seem merely to be a way of assuring 
Cuba some share in the British market—a share that would 
be accorded in any case under any international sugar agree- 
ment ; if a long-term contract were agreed between Britain 
and Cuba, the reintroduction of the international sugar 
agreement would be a mere formality. 


Such a contract would also mean that Britain would be 
assured of sufficient supplies of sugar to permit the abolition 
of rationing. Indeed, Lord Lyle stated recently at the annual 
general meeting of Tate and Lyle, Limited, that 2,500,000 
tons of sugar were available to Britain even without any 
expenditure of dollars. Certainly this year’s bumper world 
crop is sufficient to meet Britain’s unrationed needs and to 
satisfy the demand for private hoarding in the United States. 
But that does not mean that sugar rationing will necessarily 
be abolished this year. The fateful experiment in freeing 
confectionery in 1949 has made the Ministry cautious, and 
this time it is unlikely to move until it has more than 
adequate stocks. Moreover, the abolition of the sugar ration 
would also make necessary the abolition of the sugar subsidy 
(at present about 1}d. a lb.), and that decision would be 
politically unpalatable to the Government. 


* * * 


Tobacco Supplies and Prices 


The Rhodesian Tobacco crop is expected to show a big 
fall this season. The target was set at 120 million lb, and 
but for drought this figure would have been reached. But 
on present indications, the crop is not expected to yield much 
more than 75 million lb, compared with last year’s crop of 
1044 million lb. If heavy showers occur in the next two 
weeks the harvest might be higher by 10 million Ib. Last 
November British manufacturers signed a six-year agreement 
with Rhodesian tobacco growers under which they undertook 
to buy 75 million lb this year or two-thirds of the crop, 
whichever was smaller. They expected to get 75 million lb ; 
but their purchases under the agreement are unlikely to reach 
much more than §0 million lb, compared with 70 million lb 
last year. Presumably there is nothing to prevent British 
manufacturers from buying more if they are willing to bid 
up prices at the auctions. 


Consumption of tobacco in Britain last year increased 
slightly and was back to the 1948 level. Net clearances from 
bond, which give some indication of the rate of consump- 
tion, fell steadily from 1946, when they averaged 20.9 million 
lb a month, to 1949, when the average was only 17.6 million 
lb. The monthly average for 1950 was 17.8 million Ib. 
Imports in the past two years, however, have increased, 
though they have remained much smaller than before the 
war, and stocks of leaf have been accumulated. At the end 
of December, 1950, they amounted to 441 million lb, their 
highest level since the war ; 21 million lb was added to stock 
during the year. Provided that purchases of tobacco from 
other sources remain unchanged, the shortfall in Rhodesian 
supplies could therefore be made up from stocks, without 
any need for a deliberate cut in consumption. 


* 


The higher cost of leaf since the war has not been passed 
on to the public, though prices of cigars and certain pipe 
tobaccos have been increased. Sir Robert Sinclair, chairman 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company,-in making this point at 
the annual general meeting, contended that it was “ not only 
in the national interest but also in the interest of the tobacco 
trade” to avoid as far as possible any increase in price. 
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Tobacco prices are determined mainly by the very high rate 
of duty rather than by manufacturing costs, and Sir Rober: 
hinted that they were already at such a level that any further 
increase might reduce demand. Such a reduction would, 
of course, affect the trading prospects of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, whose turnover last year amounted to over {509 
million compared with a total personal expenditure on 
tobacco in Britain of £769 million in the same period. 


x *x * 


BEA’s Helicopter Service 


The experimental helicopter passenger service operated 
by British European Airways in Wales last year will be 
replaced this summer by a similar service between London 
and Birmingham. The route has been chosen to get experi- 
ence of landing helicopters closer to a city centre. The Welsh 
service was operated from local airfields some miles outside 
Liverpool and Cardiff, but this summer, although helicopters 
will leave from Heathrow and Northolt, they will land and 
take off in Birmingham on a recreation ground about three 
miles from the centre of the city. A full service between 
city centres cannot be operated until helicopters with at 
least two engines are in service—single-engined machines 
can make a forced landing with comparative safety but 
neither operators nor manufacturers think this is a risk that 
should be taken over a heavily populated area, 


No multi-engined helicopter has yet flown in Britain. In 
fact, the only British helicopter with a certificate of air- 
worthiness is the Sikorsky, built by Westland Aircraft under 
licence from American Sikorsky Aircraft, a division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation. It carries three passengers— 
a payload that is too small for economic operation 
BEA is the one airline running a scheduled helicopter 
service, but the point at which this ceases to be 
experimental and becomes a commercial form of trans- 
port depends on the date at which machines with an 
economic payload become available. An interdepartmental 
committee of the Ministry of Civil Aviation has been study- 
ing helicopters since 1948 and in its first report, published 
this month, suggested that such a machine would have to carry 
about 20 passengers at a cost of 6d. a passenger mile. A 
machine of this size raises many problems of design, and even 
a prototype is not likely to fly for several years. But if 6d. 
a passenger mile is to be regarded as an economic operating 
cost, the committee may have reached an unduly pessimistic 
conclusion. The Bristol Aeroplane Company is developing 
a twin-engined helicopter carrying 10 to 12 passengers ; the 
prototype will make its first flight within the next two 
months. Using cost estimates prepared by Bristol in 1948, 
the committee decided that this machine would cost rod. a 
passenger mile to operate and would at that price be 
uneconomic ; it was described in the report as “an indis- 
pensable stage in the development towards a fully commer- 
cial machine.” As the prototype developed, Bristol revised 
its cost estimates and the company now believes that the 
machine in its present form will show an operating cost of 
about 6.5d. a passenger mile. Costs are bound to ris¢ 
before such a machine is in service, but not in such a way 
as to change the ratio of cost between the larger and smaller 
machine. Assuming that development proceeds smoothly, 
the Bristol helicopter could be in service in three to four 
years’ time. 


Helicopter development should proceed more rapidly now 
that the military value of the machines is becoming recog- 
nised. In Korea the American army have used them with 
great success to transport casualties from the front line and 
the British Navy has recently carried out successful deck 
landing trials. The fact that military orders have beea 
placed for helicopters should give British designers the extra 
experience they seem to need in order to obtain wholly 
reliable performance in, for example, the rotors and rotor 
attachments of their machines. 
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production in 1950 


Industrial production last year can now be reviewed in 
the light of two almost complete statistical series—the index 
numbers produced independently by the Central Statistical 
Office and the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
Full official details are not yet available for December, 1950, 
but provisional figures for the total and main groups 
have been published. In total, the achievement is impres- 
sive. The official index records a total increase of 84 per 
cent in industrial output in 1950 and shows an advance of 
4o per cent over the 1946 level; in manufacturing indus- 
tries alone, the increase last year was nearly 10 per cent. 
The “B” series of the London and Cambridge index (the 
most nearly comparable to the official index) shows a more 
restrained rise of 7 per cent in total production last year 
and an increase of 35 per cent above 1946. 

The difference between the two results hardly calls 
for close analysis. In part it may be connected with 
the fact that the London and Cambridge index excludes 
finished munitions, which are mainly included in the official 
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one, and this will be a factor of increasing importance. 
Viewed against an increase in employment of only some 
1) per cent, last year’s increase in industrial output reflects 
an impressive rise in productivity, at least in some sections 
of industry. 


Some reservations about the coming year are suggested 
by a more detailed analysis of last year’s changes in pro- 
duction. Those sectors of industry that registered the 
largest increases last year were: manufacture of non-ferrous 
metals (11.0 per cent); vehicles, including military and civil 
aircraft (15.7 per cent); engineering, shipbuilding and elec- 
trical goods (8.6 cent); chemicals (14.3 per cent); tex- 
ules (9.9 per cent); and paper and printing (20.5 per cent). 
These results are all from the official series, taking eleven 
months of 1950 against the corresponding period of 1949. 
The same industries in general feature high up in the show- 
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ing of the London and Cambridge indices. Thus the most 
important industries in which production rose last year by 
more than the average rate are those most vulnerable to 
raw materials shortages and to the disturbing effects of a 
switch-over to defence production. To sustain industrial 
output at the end-1950 rate (which is what a 4 per cent 
ae implies) will need great effort and great good 
ortune. 


The Knockshinnoch Report 


Sir Andrew Bryan’s report upon the Knockshinnoch 
Castle colliery disaster in Ayrshire last September, when 
13 miners lost their lives and 116 others were cut off under- 
ground until they were, rescued two days later, confirms 
certain of the misgivings about local organisation and the 
safety regulations that the evidence at his inquiry had 
already prompted. The Chief Inspector finds that the 
accident was caused by an inrush of peat and moss into a 
mine heading that was being driven steeply upward to 
break through to the surface. The presence of this peat 
deposit, though marked upon the geological survey map of 
the district, was overlooked; no proper examination of the 
nature of the ground in the field was made either by the 
colliery management or by the local planning engineers ; 
and, owing to a weakness in organisation, the engineers were 
inadequately informed of progress made in working this 
upward heading, and of its deviation from their develop- 
ment plan for the mine. 


Sir Andrew concludes that the regulation governing 
working under moss, which calls for special precautions 
when working under a deposit of peat less than 60 feet below 
the surface (or ten times the thickness of the seam) was 
contravened. He recommends, moreover, two additions to 
these regulations: before any working approaches within 
600 feet of the surface, geological advice about the nature 
of the intervening ground should be taken, and secondly, 
no working should approach within 150 feet until the nature 
of the covering ground has been ascertained by boring or 
other approved means. He recommends also that the 
National Coal Board should clearly define the status and 
responsibilities of planning engineers and surveyors in relation 
to those of colliery agents and managers. These recom- 
mendations have been accepted by the Board, while the 
Minister of Fuel and Power announced this week that action 
is being taken upon Sir Andrew’s technical recommendations 
concerning light breathing apparatus, more heavily pro- 
tected telephone cable, and rapid surveying methods. The 
National Union of Mineworkers, however, is to press a 
£100,000 claim against the Board on behalf of the 13 lost 
miners’ dependants; and miners at Knockshinnoch are 
demanding changes in their management before the pit is 
reopened. 
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invites all who have or would like 
to have relationsbips—business_ or 
personal—mith Australia to use its 
complete banking service throughout 


that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
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(Incorporated 1865, with limited liability in Australia.) 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
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Delays in Port 


The annual report of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ 
Association. following so closely that of the Chamber of 
Shipping, brings its own emphasis to bear on a number of 
urgent problems, including the replacing of obsolescent 
tonnage and the dangers of the present level of taxation. 
The Liverpool association, however, speaks principally for 
the liner companies, and for this reason the special attention 
it gives to the subject of delays in port is remarkable. 


The worst effects are noticed in Australia. There were 
no fewer than 402 sailings of liners from the United King- 


~~ dom to Australia during 1950. Apart from the 47 mail ships 


engaged in this trade, which handle comparatively little 
cargo, each ship now takes an average of four weeks longer 
to discharge in Australian ports than in any other ports of 
the world. The result is that more than 350 months of 
unnecessary idleness have been suffered, or the equivalent of 
one year’s trading capacity for 30 ships. The tonnage thus 
wasted would have amply covered the British coal import 
programme from the United States, which caused such an 
upheaval in the freight markets. The retiring chairman of 
the Liverpool association, Mr C. D. Storrs, speaking at the 
annual meeting, instanced the experience of his own com- 
pany’s fleet. The average time spent by each ship in 
Australian ports last year was 82 days, compared with 60 
days in 1949, 56 days in 1948 and only 27 days in prewar 
years. His experience in New Zealand was worse. 

There are many reasons for such delays in Australia and 
New Zealand, but Mr Storrs maintains that the primary 
cause is one from which United Kingdom ports now also 
suffer—Government interference with the industry. In 
Australia and in the United Kingdom, the control of labour 
has been taken away from the port employers and placed in 
the hands either of Government officials or of boards jointly 
controlled by employers and trade unions. Until control 
and discipline of port labour are once more made effective, 
indiscipline will continue to cause waste and the efficiency 
of the industry will deteriorate, causing an artificial shortage 
of tonnage and adding to the cost of sea transport. 


* * * 


World Tanker Fleet 


A net increase of nearly 1,000,000 tons deadweight in 
the world tanker fleet during the last half of 1950 is recorded 
in statistics prepared by John I. Jacobs & Co., Ltd., which 
give the total at the end of December as 27,615,815 tons 
dw, compared with 26,677,747 tons at the end of June. 


Intelligence 


Specialists and research workers, statis- 
ticians and overseas correspondents : all 
these contribute to the columns of The 
Economist each week. Through The 
Economist Intelligence Unit, the same 
sources can be put at the disposal of 
business firms and other organisations. 
Perhaps you could obtain the facts and 
appreciations that you need by applying 
to: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 


22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
(Telephone: WHItehall 1511, Ext. 13.) 
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The British tanker fleet has increased by some 250 
to 5,684,030 tons (20.59 per cent of the total), and the 
Norwegian by about 275,000 tons to 3,809,476 tons di 
(13.8 per cent). United States tanker tonnage decreased 
during the period by about 90,000 tons to 8,608,082 ton; 
(31.17 per cent), but allowance must be made for the sub. 
stantial amount of American-owned tonnage registered 
under the flags of Panama, Honduras and Liberia. Panam, 
with 2,720,890 tons dw, is the fourth and Liberia with 
548,558 tons now the eighth, tanker fleet in size according 
to registry. 

The rate of expansion of tanker tonnage particularly in 
proportion to dry-cargo tonnage, is accelerating noticeably. 
Of 5,600,000 tons dw of tanker tonnage under construction 
or on order in the world at the end of December, more than 
2,000,000 tons are due for completion during this year, a 
similar quantity during 1952 and the remainder in 1953 ; 
yet already this year further orders for more than 1,000,009 
tons dw have been placed for delivery during 1953. Th: 
world tanker fleet at the end of 1953, it is estimated, wil! 
amount to some 32,500,000 tons dw on the assumption 
that the present low rate of scrapping is maintained. This 
total is more than twice the 1939 total, and represents an 
even greater increase in carrying capacity, owing to improved 
efficiency and higher speed. On the other hand, high freight 
rates are probably keeping in service many tankers which 
would not be economical to run under more normal circum- 
stances, and tanker owners in future years will have a burden 
of obsolescence that they have never had to carry before. 


For this reason, considerable interest is afforded by the 
detailed age analysis of the world tanker fleet supplied by 
John I. Jacobs, Ltd., for the first time. This shows, for 
example, that tankers amounting to 3,450,000 tons dw 
(12.5 per cent of the whole fleet) are more than 20 years 
old and of these more than half are over 25 years old. Owing 
to the corrosive action of their cargoes, tankers are usually 
reckoned to have a much shorter life than dry-cargo ships : 
even the present unprecedented rate of construction is 
likely only to compensate for deferred replacement, unless 
the demand for tankers decreases in the next few years instead 
of expanding. More than 70 per cent of the existing fleet, 
moreover, is less than 10 years old, and half of this was built 
during the war. When this block of tonnage becomes due 
for replacement through obsolescence, more problems will 
arise. It is not without significance that the British tanker 
fleet has the worst showing as far as the age of its ships is 
concerned. More than 16 per cent of the tankers under 
the British flag are over 20 years old, compared with 14.6 
per cent for Panama, 7.38 per cent for Norway and only 
4-38 per cent for the United States. On the other hand, 
64.25 per cent of the British fleet is less than 10 years old, 
compared with 86.15 per cent for America and 77.1 pet 
cent for Panama, although only 56.98 per cent for Norway. 


3000 tons 


ding 


* * * 


Expansion of Farm Chemicals 


The Ministry of Agriculture has published a list of 
safety precautions to be taken by farm workers handling 
certain types of weedkillers and insecticides ; these are based 
on the findings of a working party set up to study the hazards 
of using these chemicals and it is a measure of the urgency 
of the problem that the Ministry has issued the recommet: 
dations in advance of the report itself. The chemicals 10 
question are the di-nitro weedkillers and the newet 
phosphorus compounds. The latter, which are probably the 
most dangerous, are being produced in two forms, parathion 
which makes the sprayed surface of the plant toxic f0 3° 
insects, and a systemic insecticide which is absorbed nto 
the plant through the leaves or roots and makes the “~ 
toxic. Both types have particular uses, but in a number 0 
applications they are competitive. They were used in this 
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country on a large scale for the first time last year and are 
likely to be more prominent in this year’s spraying pro- 
gramme. 

The chemical industry is taking an increasing interest in 
the production of farm chemicals. By its recent decision to 
et up a plant to produce parathion, Monsanto Chemicals 
is entering the British agricultural market. ICI’s subsidiary, 
Plant Protection, is one of the largest producers of parathion ; 
*t was intending to market a systemic insecticide this spring 
but it is mow uncertain whether the chemical will be in 
production. Pest Control also produces parathion, and is 
the only firm at present making a systemic form of 
insecticide. This company has developed a considerably 
less toxic systemic insecticide which is intended for normal 
retail sale ; by tacit agreement among the producers, none 
of the dangerous chemicals are sold retail. Since this 
chemical is less persistent than the highly toxic version, it 
will have the less interest for commercial growers and for 
big farmers except for use shortly before crops are gathered. 
Shell Chemicals is probably the only large undertaking in 
the insecticide field that is not making parathion. 


There is a useful export trade in farm chemicals to Europe 
and to African territories where they are used for the control 
of crop diseases spread by insects. For such purposes, the 
systemic insecticides seem to be particularly promising 
and they can be applied in ways that avoid the high cost of 
spraying. It now appears that this type of insecticide is 
just as effective when it is added to the irrigation water and 
absorbed through the plant roots. Shortages of raw materials 
do not threaten the development of these phosphorous 
compounds, but they may well affect the output of certain 
chemicals based on sulphur and copper during the course 
of this year. Production of benzene hexachloride, which 
has been developed by Plant Protection and is used against 
wire-worm, may also be affected by the shortage of sulphuric 
acid ; so will the output of DDT. 


The safety measures suggested by the Ministry for using 
these chemicals may seem elaborate and irksome, but it is 
entirely right to take their hazards seriously. Consideration 
might at the same time be given to safeguards to secure that 
crops treated by these dangerous new chemicals are 
marketed in a safe condition. Their main feature is their 
great persistence in the substance of the plant, and risks could 


arise if a treated crop were marketed before the poisonous | 


residues in the plants had been reduced to a safe level. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr John Wilgress, the present Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London, who has been one of the principal foster 
parents of both ITO and GATT for the last four years, 
delivered a funeral oration on ITO at a lunch given by the 
British National Committee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce this week. He recalled that even in the days 
of the Geneva conference three years ago it was difficult to 
instil a sense of urgency into discussions on the ITO charter, 
which was the product of a compromise between United 
States free trade ideology, the protective instincts of develop- 
‘ng countries, and the views of advocates of more positive 
planning. The GATT, by concentrating on upholding a 
code of commercial principles and leaving such things as 
development and commodity problems to outside bodies, had 
g00d hopes of proving to be one of the most useful and 
enduring of the new international organisations. 


* 


The International Monetary Fund has announced the 
establishment of an initial par value for the Pakistan rupee 
at 3.30852 rupees to the US dollar, thus endorsing the 
Pakistan Government’s eighteen month old decision to main- 
tain the dollar value of its rupee at the level ruling before 
September, 1949. 
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I SEE ENGLAND 


not dispirited, not weak, but well remem- 
bering that she has seen dark days before; 
indeed with a kind of instinct that she sees 
a little better on a cloudy day, and that in 
storm of battle and calamity she has a 
secret vigour and a pulse-like cannon, I 
see her in old age not decrepit but 
young and still caring to believe in her 
power of endurance and expansion, with 
strength still equal to the time, still wise to 
entertain and swift to execute the policy 
which the heart and mind of mankind 
require at the present time. 

EMERSON (1856) 


WHEN EMERSON wrote this wise appreciation 
of England, Marshalls were eight years old. 

In Gainsborough the first generation of 
Marshall craftsmen lived through the days of the 
Crimean war and the Indian Mutiny. ‘Their sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons were contemporaries 
of the Boer war and the first and second World 
Wars. Each one of these three or four generations 
saw ‘‘a little better on a cloudy day” and they also 
knew in their hearts that it is faith more than fear 
which has contributed to progress throughout the 
centuries. 


tion fervently uphold this view. We know 

that penicillin has saved more lives than the 
atom bomb has destroyed. And we—in common 
with our fellow countrymen — face the future with 
that faith which will enable us to do our duty cheer- 
fully and with confidence. 


‘S Today in 1951, we in the Marshall Organisa- 


THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 
Gainsborough + Leeds 





Company Notes 


international Nickel.—The report of 
International Nickel for 1950 fittingly com- 
memorates the death of Mr Robert C. Stanley 
last month. “It was his vision and courage 
and capacity for accomplishment which raised 
the nickel enterprise to its present position 
in the world of industry.” This is indeed 
a just observation on the work of International 
Nickel’s greatest architect. ; 

The company’s progress in 1950 is to be 
measured by record deliveries of nickel in all 
forms for any peacetime year, and deliveries 
of special rolling mill products have 
also established a new record. Deliveries of 
nickel in all forms rose from 209.3 million 
lbs. to 256.4 million Ibs., but there was 
a fall in deliveries of refined copper from 
221.1 million lbs. to 212.9 million ibs. Oper- 
ating earnings rose from $60,609,692 to 
$86,980,227, while earnings per common 
share, on which the dividend of $2 per share 
is maintained, increased from $2.08 to $3.21. 
This was accomplished in a year of rising 
costs ; wages were increased twice during the 
year so that the average weekly pay, although 
hours of work have been reduced, is more 
than double the average paid in prewar 
years. In order to compensate for the greater 
burden of costs of all kinds, the price of 
electrolytic copper was raised to stand at 504 
cents per pound at the end of the year. 
Although supply costs per unit of nickel have 
risen by 82 per cent above prewar levels, the 
price has been increased by 46 per cent, com- 
pared with a rise in the price of copper of 
120.5 per cent. 


Years to December 51, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1949 1950 
$ $ 
Operating earnings ........ 60,609,692 86,980,227 
Total in OM fc cece ceeeeas 61,855,428 88,260,565 
faxation ... Spa ew weenie 17,975,014 27,597,615 
Depreciation, depletion ..... 8,195,037 8,963,574 
Net corning 6.25.6.66 chs 00 32,252,314 48,765,849 
Earnings per common share 2-08 5-21 
Paid per common share..... 2-00 2-00 
Common dividends ........ 29,156,338 29,156,338 
Laraed surplus 98,698,983 116,374,595 


s. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation 
Net cur = 


134,535,289 144,255,321 


irrent assets 137,413,856 150,329,694 
SONIND. wiki des Ont ewconce 68,804,660 64,655,128 
Cash (eu hing ae OEE > a 25,697,060 27,537,490 
Capital surplus ........-... 60,606, 500 60,606, 500 
Earned surplus ............ 98,698,983 116,374,595 
co |, err ee 60,766,771 60,766,771 


Common shares at $734 yield {4 16s. per cent. 


The company’s first responsibility is to 
complete the programme of expansion of 
underground mining with all speed and with- 
out interruption to the company’s current pro- 
duction of nickel. The programme will pro- 
vide a capacity for hoisting more than 13 
million short tons of ore annually. Surface 
ores will soon be mined out and in antici- 
pation of this fundamental physical change 
the company embarked more than ten years 
ago on the enlargement of u 
workings and the conversion of metallurgical 
processes. The programme has absorbed the 
greater part of $100 million of capital expen- 
diture in the last ten years; during 1950, 
capital expenditure amounted to nearly 
$18.7 million, of which $13.4 million was 
spent on the programme for the expansion of 
the output of nickel from underground 
operations, and in 1951 capital expenditure 
is estumated at $20 million, the bulk of 
which will be devoted to the same purposes. 
In 1950, the mining of underground ores was 
expanded from 5,000,000 to 5,700,000 short 
tons, while ore mined from open pits fell 
from 4,900,000 to 4,100,000 short tons, 
while the deepening and expansion of 
existing mines and the sinking of new shafts 
continued apace. 

rearmament drive has resulted in a 
general dislocation of commercial markets 
for nickel and copper, but while rearmament 
continues, “there will be a need for all the 
nickel and other metals ” which the company 
are able to 


Monsanto Chemicals.—At the end of 
1949, some 60 per cent of the manufacturing 
capacity of the newly constructed Newport 
factory of Monsanto Chemicals was in pro- 
duction and it was expected that the rest of 
the company’s new projects would be largely 
completed in 1950. Without doubt the 
bringing into production of the bulk of this 
major programme of capital development has 
played an important part in the striking 
advance in Monsanio’s group trading profits 
from £959,127 to £1,685,897. The rise 
in profits and turnover may also have 
been further assisted by the slackening of 
the pressure of American competition in the 
export markets which the chairman noted 
immediately after devaluation in the last 


quarter of 1949. It would not be surprising 
if this factor was of even greater importance 
throughout 1950 despite the corollary that 
devaluation increased the group’s costs. 
Years to December 51, 
Consolidated earnings :— 
1949 —: 
Trading profit ............... 959,127 1,685,897 
PO BE apa in bins ew epeed 965,766 1,686,478 
IN ns haar sin diccinn 3s ans os 377,139 669,124 
Depreciation, obsolescence ..... 235,664 34,712 
Group earnings for ord. stock...... 264,446 «= 41,240 
(45%) (85°) 
Ord. divs...... cad peas bomen 222,750 272,250 
(45%) (55%) 
RA DO CIO icc icc ss scine nb 415% 268,990 


5s. ordinary stock at 61s. 3d. yield £4 10s. per cent, 


Monsanto has been prepared to pass on to 
equity shareholders an adequate return for 
the risks that they undertook in financing 
this extensive capital development scheme. 
The ordinary dividend has now been raised 
from 45 to 55 per cent, an increase that is 
comfortably covered by a _ considerable 
improvement in distributable earnings. In 
addition, there is the satisfactory news that 
the Treasury has consented to the two-for- 
one issue of 7,200,000 5s. ordimary shares, 
credited as fully paid from the share premium 
account, which totalled £2,414,000 at the end 
of 1949. This will raise the issued ordinary 
capital to £2,700,000 and with the proposed 
issue of £1,500,000 £1 cumulative preference 
shares the issued capital will be brought 
more in line with the real capital employed 
by Monsanto Chemicals. A broader capital 
basis to support the expansion of the com- 
pany’s operations that is now gathering 
momentum seems in every way desirable. 


x 


Courage and Company.—The past year 
was one of disappointment for the brewing 
industry. Apart from those breweries having 
a considerable share in the manufacture of 
bottle beers, profits of most brewery com- 

anics fell, and in some cases appreciably. 

is is hardly surprising in view of the 
decline in consumption of beer. In 1946, 
consumption per month averaged 2,610,000 
bulk barrels ; by 1949 monthly consumption 
had fallen to 2,260,000 bulk and in 
1950 the average consumption each month 
was no higher than 2,170,000 bulk barrels. 
The market for brewery shares was further 
depressed by the figure for production in 
January, 1951, of 1,580,000 bulk barrels. 
Courage last year did not escape the PY 
experience of its fellows; group 1 
profits have fallen from £1,068419 to 
£987,709 and the ordinary dividend has been 
reduced from 20 to 18 per cent. The fall 
in beer consumption was particularly marked 
in the south of England, where the company’s 
interests lie. The chairman emphasised in 
his review last year that only a substantial 
reduction in the rate of beer duty could 
possibly Sea eee ae _— seems to be 
a remote possibility for ing budget 
and the comparatively high yield of 
per cent at the current price of 53s. 
reflects these uncertainties, 


£ 
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British Funds Price, | Price, | 
and Mar. 14,'Mar. 20,| 
Guaranteed Stecks | 1951 | 1951 | 
fi daiage Mindi Meincbii Rig... a:\ 
j 

War Bonds 2}%...| 100 = i 
Mar 1, 196848 ' a 





War Bonds 2$%...| 101¢ | 10144 
Escheqore Stk 34% 101% | 01g 
Feb. 15, 1955 | a 

102% | 


War Bonds 24%...| 102} 














Ang as 1954-56 sik? 1 ssn | 
"unding 29%...... 024 | 
June 15, 1952-57 oe 
at. Defence 3%...] 103% | 103} 
in Loon nba ad 103xd 
ar /Oe+ee0 } j 
ti dieeel on 
vings 98 
Aug. 15, 1955.68 | 
Funding 24%...... 98nd | 97] xd! 
roning P Sind 5 | 
(Ott eeee 9 xd 
April 15, 1959-69 : 
Funding 3%... .... 8% | 9% 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 
F EL 105§ | 104; | 
Santen Bonds 5 95} 
vings | 48 | 
Sept. 1, 1960- 
Sa Bonds 92%, 92 | 
May 1, 1964-6 
semry Wats 105 | 105} 
A 15 Ise *' _ 
ug. 
Me cwteanna 1005 | 100 
(after Feb. 1, 195 ms . 
i xd 9ixd 
after Ape 4 test | asd 
T Stk. 24% 66}xd) 66 }xd 
ee 5) 
ury Stk. 3%..| 79xd | 78gxdi 
Treasury Stk Se oy | 99 | 
o- | 
June 15, 1977-80 | 
Redem 5 3% wae 863xd 
War %. 91 90% | 
fatter Deo 1 4983} é a { 
% Shed 67jxd) 6 7xd | 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.. $2} xd) 
April 1, 1968-73 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 923 | 914 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 
Brit. Elect. 3}% Gtd.! 100 99} 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 88} | 87, | 
July 1, 1978-88 
Brit. rt 3% Gtd..] 3nd | 92hxd 
April 1, 1968-7 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 68 87% | 
May 1, 1990-95 
Brit. Iron & S' 
os dtikta 98; | 978 


{e} To earliest date. 


%) Flat yield. (zg) Assuming 
demption in 1957. (hk) Flat yield given above I! 


a he 


me wwe Sw OO OF DO 
eee 
oo 
Cre Get Ow Gt Gt Gs Gt Ct Gt Gs Gt Ce Ge 
~ 
te 
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Net , 
Vie DOSS 
M o Yie \d, 
195) | Mar. 20 
(mn) 1951 
£ Sdif sa 
ao? Q 7 e 
017 1.29 of 
oo O18 he 
OWllL ii 7 
015 6/1136 j 
016 0! 1 le} 
3.8: 2 2 = 
tee (113 te 
a4 8.21 4; 
O15 9/2 3 o, 
l4li2p 2! 
019 0,2 5 32, 
25 4!'2n 7 
2 011: 3 & ihe 
115 11/;3 3 1 
11511; 218 4& 
11111; 2%4 ¢ 
2 8 8) 313 le 
119 1:36 9 
Rae 813 5 6 
117 2/3 5 of 
1i¢ 5 | Sli 4e 
12 1 0131-8 
2 6 6 | 3M 7 
2 0 1/3 & 2 
22 613 7 oe 
11911'3 4 4 
115 8 310 6 
12 6 2/314 % 
21 5!'380 6 
2421411 
a 2.613. 1 
21 5\'338 
221;3%36 § 
20 060:312 3% 
119 10 ; 32 2 
23 9/313 4 
221;3 9 
2210;';38 % 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
i 
2 
2 
12 
2 
| 2 
i 2 
2 
2 


deemed, in 1952 net redemption yield £8 9 0, gross (10 9 4 


{}) To latest date. (mn) Net yielas 
allowing for tax at Sin gf * A 
13 years 5 months. 
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ssumed average hie 
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5a 3 ae (4/5 6 1? 
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Statistical Summary 


BANK OF ENGLAND 




















a chia aacaeme eonle Treasury Bills... 62,358 | 24% Def. Bonds. . 485 
‘or the week ended Marc 0 at. Savings Certs. % Nat. War Bds. 250 
a Fe - . revenue was £67,701,000, against 3% Def, Bonds... 380 | Tax Reserve Certs. 1,891 RETURNS 
a ordinary expenditure of £77,008,000 and issues | tper Debt = | Other Debt: 
. to sinking funds nil, Thus, including sinking, “~~ "**"*" oe ee ooo MARCH 14, 1951 
. y ys and Means 
7 {und allocations of £19,347,000, the surplus Advances ...... 37,655 | 
i accrued since April Ist is £770,393,000, com- Treasury deposits. 20,000 | ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
. pared with £648,211,000 for the corresponding 7 oe | 
: riod a year ago. , ' , 
amt ms . . | = a ‘“ ‘ | Govt. Debt... n4is,100 
1 | InCirculation 1300,293,166 | Oth Govt. 
44 ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE FLOATING DEBT In Bankg. De- Semele... 1334,770,612 
4 AND EXPENDITURE (£ million) partment .. 50,063,657 Other Secs... 702,555 
21 | Coin (other 
" "Pieaioon Ways & Means | ,than gold)... 3,611,733 
Ide (¢ thousand) Advances | De- | Total Issue ....... 1350,000,000 
1 E ti = 5 “ os 7 Pee ey Date ween one — posits Float- Gold Coin and ; y 
4c , sti JApril_L|April_ 1] Week | Week Public | Be tT ys | ne ae ee 
6] Revenue | mate 949 1950 |ended ended Deote | Eng- | Banks | Dept 248s. per oz 
le to Mar | Mar pms: | land . aS. 356. 82 
9/ 18, | 17 i ae 356,823 
> | } ners Secs 
es 1950 | 1951 2910-0 | 1910-0 1350,356,823 1350, 356,823 
4e Oxp. REVENUE ' 3240-0 | 1951-6 
5 Jncome TaX..+s«+ 34,678 29,770 | 16 
4,200' 4,100 
7 Sur-taX ..+eeeees , ’ ’ aoe 
: Estate, etc., Duties 7 1 } tga anes | seins BANKING DEPARTMENT 
ti StampS....+eeess ! , ’ an. . : 
4 Profits Tax .... »700, 3,500 | “ ” 13 | 3250-0 | 1823-3 £ f 
6 Spe xk | ees 20 | 3220-0 | 1844-6 5906-4 Capital ..... e 14,553,000 , Govt. Secs.... 319,35€,441 
Other Inland Rev. 15 * 27 13200-0 | 1801-9 Ps ccivecs 3,940,301 | Other Secs.:- 43,154,863 
Ye SpecialContributn. \: - 80 . —— a. ox e78 dos | Discounts and 
0) a 3 -0| 1842+ ublic Accts. 3,278,305 | Advances... 19,081,636 
L Total Inland Rev. 2028000)2028235 196439q| 46,888) 42,568 | ®> 1 131900 | 180-1 HM. Tres. sug 199, Stewrilisnnss AUTST 
! nace "17 ial Ace. 044,126 | 
ly Customs....++00. | _—— —— » 24 [3180-0 | 1749-4 O 
; ee ee aren Banker. Ser 578 164 | Not 50,063,657 
3 Mar. 3 13170-0 | 1733-8 MREVS. 2.00 009, Notes. . eee 063, 
Total Customs and ' | far 10 3180-0) os Other Accts... 78,750,916 | CAME catienee 866,871 
$/ Excise ....ceee \1583800 1473300)157572 18,629) 23,361 - 3180-0 | 1799-6 413 4 I 3 cm te 
t |e 441,832 413,441,832 
Se Motor Duties..... | 320 ‘ ; 7 : 
Sane War Si om rane tey Bacges, Satine Reahty Commoner o 
4 Surpl’s from Tradg. ee Eee 
9/ P.O. Net Receipts) 500 TREASURY BILLS 
44 ee ences. | see ‘ (£ million) 
euncrY LOANS... . . ; or ' 
of Mise =e 884 Average |Allotted COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
0: eee | Date of Rate at (£ million) 
9 Total Ord. Rev... 3897800 66,152 67,701 | Tender of Min. 
l} SeLr-BaLaNcInG — | Allotment Rate j 
4 Post Office... ... 172,150} 156,600 160,200) 2,700 2,000 | 
3i Income Tax on j | . /o j 
le E.P.T. Refunds. 133 | 274-7 | 230-0 5:98 mI 
1 Sane 
4: Total ose ssices (90 3953919'4004495 69,004! 69,834 | Dec. 15 | 260-0 | 314-6 | 260-0] 10 4-55 ao | - — 
. TO eee 22 | 230-0 | 301-7 | 230-0) 10 2-93 67 Sane INS. ¢- 61-2 ; 
: | : . : Notes in circulation... .. 1261 -01289-0)1295-11500-3 
y ssues out of the Exchequer 4 _ B00:6, | aS | HOE Bom ” Notes in banking depart- 
10 / u 95. " 
WOGRE 66 os seaeescrces. 61-4 55-3 50-1 
: | to mect payments | Jan 6 | 240-0 | 30-4 | 230-0] 10 3-35 | 70 | Goemmuncat’ debit “and | 
7 | pighdort eee pe — | ER el aol wo awl | Osteen eee nee es * $1345-3}1345-2 1345-8 
r ae ta | “* JApril 1, April 1) Week . Week ” z c : | ther securities......... 0-7; 0-8 O-7 
Expenditure mate fo49 | 4950 ended ended | = 26 | 240-0 | 337-8 | 240-0] 10 2-92 | 61 | Gold and Coin Pars 33 otal 32 
re to to Mar ar i (au S. per fine oz... 2748/0 /0, 248/0 
| Feb. 2 | 230-0 | 336-4| 230-0] 10 2-52 | 54 eed ab 8. per J 
Mar 18,Mar 17d el aoe | 9 | 280-0 | 334-5 | 250-0] 10 4-51 | 22 | Benking. Depat, : 
+ oo | 8 19 16 | 260-0 | 337-7 | 260-0| 10 3-00 | 69 | Si . 
ter TTT ” 93 | 250-0 | 331-4 | 250-0} 10 3-04 67 blic ag awe Wisvses 13-0, 12-8) 13-3 
‘ 7RD TURE » m reasury Special Account oF OS 11°35 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | i, ME -cbenncvennnasds 293-0} 290-0) 291-6 
Debt oboe ene 490,000) 468,863 473,18 nasa 2,472 | Mar. 2 | 260-0 | 346-2 | 260-0} 10 3°87 65 — 90-1| 84-7 78-8 
Payments to’ 'N. | -o eee | Skee | eet Bee 1S WOE t ip is alesse 405-4} 387-8) 395-0 
,jteland........| 36,000) 34,933, 35,364 ... | wm. | -0 | 332-7 | 250- eaumaaces tn ee | g 
: Other Cons. Funds 11,000 9,875 9,479 26 250 | Om March 16th applications for 3 day bills to be paid Government. Ta 313-2 313°8 319-4 
y t ate iscounts, €tC......+++0- Pt , . 
gital «+--+ ++ | 537,000) 515,671) 518,028 2,288) 2,722 | senauy 45 Tousohaly mrbuieha ict teewrent | MET ett 32-6) 24-1) 24-1 
| “PPly Services . . 2971328260540] 2528590 69,564) 74,286 | 21° /oq° 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were | Totals. .-.s.seeecese: 361-9 350-5, 362-6 
( > — : ; ills t axi 250 | Ban OE: POR c inion es 2-0) -7, 50- 
To! Ou Espa. Snnseasttonr2 soqseae,e827,o08 | sePted tn full Erne BAS 1 3 mason, £oay | banking Gp oy eo 
i Sinking Funds .../ — ... 18,713; 19,347) ... | we | = g March 24th the banks will be asked for Treasury ee ae ee 15-2) 14-3) 12-8 
j |__ ee | @ndin 


Total (excl. Self-! { 
10 Bal. Expd.). ... |3508328|3137785'3065966] 71,852 77,008 
‘ i 
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io NATIONAL SAVINGS 
1 Total (incl. Self! } f thousand) 
4 Bal Expd.) . . .36861783305708 3234100] 74,704 79,141 | 
; Week Ended 
' arnt decreasing Exchequer balances by | Mar. 11, | Mar. 10,3 
£151,335 to £2,624,587, the other operations for | 1950 | 1951 
2 the week increased the gross National Debt by | 
; 414,417,941 to £25,795 million. = = = | Receipts..........ceseee 
0 NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
ll Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 1946, s. 28(2) 193 | pefence Bonds:—- 
; Cotton (Centralized Buying) Ack, 1041, & 21(3)~ 6,600 | Desenee Bonds 
é 6.653 ene ee 
: Net Savings ......++«+++ 
; NET ISSUES ( thousand) | P.O. and Trustee Savings 
9 P.O. and T ; i Banks :-— 
S E.P.T Refunds ens eee — ial Receipts. .....-erccceees 14,482 15,576 
2 LaPrt Guarantees Act, 1949, & SQ}... eee 65 Repayments .....++++++- 11,721 | 16,875 
: cal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)..... : 9,700 ; 
; a Towns Act, na. aS . - a ao aa "700 Net SavingS ..--++++++5- 
‘scelaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 
; Fis, an at Damage : Board of Trade........ 650 a ones is oak ‘ 
nance r e we ; n 
@ cts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits... m ie ' St ae 
be 12,565 | Change in total invested. ... 








deposits to a maximum of £30 million at 154 days. 























621,126 
675,603 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,375 to £1,350 moillion on 
January 10, 1951 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s, Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s, Od. to 252s. Od, per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :—- 








SILVER 
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London [New York! Bombay 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 


NEED FOR SOUND AND ADEQUATE STOCKS 


EFFORTS TO COUNTER UPWARD PRICE TRENDS 


LARGER PURCHASES FROM NON-DOLLAR SOURCES 


HIGH TAXATION: AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO INFLATION 


SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR REVIEWS PROBLEMS FACING THE 
INDUSTRY 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, was held on 
March 20th in Bristol. 


Sir Robert Sinclair, K.C.B., K.B.E., the 
chairman, who presided, said: You will 
observe from paragraph 8 of the directors’ 
report that since the last annual general meet- 
ing, Mr W. S. Thorn has resigned from the 
board, and Mr C. H. Clements and the 
Honourable F. A. H. Wills have been 
appointed directors. Mr Thorn had a long 
record of active service with the company— 
41 years—and for 12 years he has been a 
member of the board. In expressing on 
behalf of the board our regret that considera- 
tions of health impelled him to tender his 
resignation, I would like to acknowledge our 
warm appreciation of the services he has 
rendered to the company, and on your behalf 
to extend to him the best wishes of all 
present, 


COMMENTS ON THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the accounts—I would propose 
to deal now with what I believe to be the 
main features, and to amplify the necessarily 
somewhat restricted comment in the directors’ 
report. The figures which I will quote are 
those relating to the holding company. As 
you will have seen the difference between 
them and the consolidated figures is relatively 
slight. 


The first item to which I would refer is that 
of stock-in-trade, which shows an increase of 
some {£16,500,000, as compared with the 
previous year, Stock-in-trade consists mainly 
of unmanufactured leaf in bond and in transit, 
leaf in course of manufacture and stocks of 
our manufactured goods and general materials 
and stores. The value of the stocks of general 
materials and stores does not differ signifi- 
cantly from the figure last year. There is a 
substantial increase in the value of our duty- 
paid stocks. As I indicated a year ago, the 
level of our factory and depdét stocks at 
October 31, 1949, was on the low side, and 
the reason for the increase is that during 
the year under review we were able to build 
up these stocks to a satisfactory level at 
October 31, 1950. The greater part, however, 
of the total increase in value of our stock-in- 
trade is due to the increase in value of stocks 
of unmanufactured leaf. The total quantity 
is slightly greater, the increase in holdings of 
non-dollar leaf having exceeded the decrease 
in those of dollar leaf. The average price, 
- however, is substantially higher, partly on 
account of the increase in leaf prices in all 
markets, but mainly on account of the higher 
sterling cost of dollar tobacco by reason of 
devaluation. 


Having regard to the world situation, it 
would perhaps have been surprising if the 
upward trend of prices on the tobacco mar- 
kets had not persisted throughout 1950. While 
I think it may give some cause for concern 
that the price imcrease in many sterling area 
markets has been as high as it has been, we 
must recognize that, to some extent, that has 


been a consequence of a world shortage of 
suitable leaf tobacco. Although we can never 
forget that tobacco is a crop peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to climatic risks, there is every reason 
to believe that over the years the general pro- 
duction position will gradually improve so as 
adequately to meet the demand. 


DOLLAR LIMITATIONS 


I should, however, make it clear that our 
total leaf stocks are still very little better than 
a bare working minimum. Our purchases from 
the dollar area are, of course, limited by the 
availability of dollars ; and we have been pur- 
chasing all the suitable tobacco we can obtain 
from non-dollar sources. I look forward to 
the time when, even at the expense of further 
increasing our financial commitments, we can 
increase our stocks again and therefore be 
more independent of the vagaries of climate 
and other factors which may affect the value 
(in terms of quantity and quality) obtained 
for our expenditure on the tobacco markets. 


At this meeting a year ago I pointed out 
that devaluation must have a considerable 
effect both on our capital requirements and 
on our manufacturing costs. Devaluation 
increased the sterling cost of dollar tobacco 
by some 40 per cent. on leaf purchased in the 
United States and 30 per cent. on leaf pur- 
chased in Canada. his clearly called for 
exceptional measures and for some special 
provision for the increase in replacement 
costs which is thereby incurred. I think the 
accounts show that what we have done is 
consistent with prudent management. Out 
of profits in the previous year we set aside, 
after tax, £1,500,000 to leaf replacement 
reserve, so making a contribution towards the 
additional capital we should in due course 
require. During this last year, as is explained 
in the report and in the notes on the accounts 
before you, the cost of all dollar tobacco 
cleared from bond for manufacture has been 
converted to sterling at post-devaluation rates 
of exchange. A considerable portion of that 
tobacco was purchased before devaluation, 
and what we have done is to exclude from 
normal trading profit the difference repre- 
sented by the effect of devaluation on the 
replacement price of such tobacco. As is 
stated in the report, however, various manu- 
facturing economies have been effected, and, 
in the result, we have been able, at the 
expense of showing a reduction in the balance 
of net profit of £1,127,000, to provide in our 
leaf replacement reserve an additional sum 
of just over £3,000,000 and to go a consider- 
able way towards meeting the full eventual 
increase in our manufacturing costs in so far 
as that increase results from devaluation. The 
overcoming of our difficulties to this extent 
has been assisted by a somewhat larger 
volume of sales and by an increase in the 
proportion of non-dollar tobacco in our opera- 
tions; but it would be only right that I 
should pay a tribute to our manufacturi 
branches, who have shown great skill 
adaptability in dealing with the many and 
varied manufacturing problems brought about 
in these last few years by shortage of leaf 
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supplies on the one hand and 
rising costs on the other. 


So far, with the exception of cigar, 
some of our pipe tobaccos, we ae edad 
any increase in prices to the public. The 
increase in the prices of certain pipe tobacco, 
came into effect just after the conclusion of 
the year under review. Present time 
when the cost of living is so high and tending 
to rise, and when the rate of tobacco duty js 
at its present fantastically high level, we con. 
ceive it to be important, not only in the 
national interest, but also in the interest of 
the tobacco ge itself, to ane as far as we 
can increasing the prices of our products to 
the public—and, where that is impossible, to 
keep the increases to minimum. 


continually 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


As stockholders will know, your directors 
have been for a long time concerned at the 
company’s increasing dependence on short- 
term finance. During the year we issued and 
offered to our stockholders £20 million 4 per 
cent. unsecured loan stock, 1960-1970. The 
issue was subscribed many times over. In 
such cases the administrative work involved 
tends to increase in proportion to the popu- 
larity of the issue, and I would here like to 
offer a word of warm appreciation to the 
National Provincial Bank and our own regis- 
tration department, who together handled 
the work so efficiently and so well. Only a 

uarter of the new money was receivable by 
ober 31st, so that, if other things were to 
remain equal, we might look forward to an 
appreciable reduction in our short-term 
borrowings at the end of the current year. 
With, however, devaluation having its full 
effect in the value of our leaf stocks and with 
other rises in costs, our capital requirements 
are likely still further to increase. This 
year’s allocation of £3,000,000 to leaf 
replacement reserve, to which I have already 
referred, certainly helps to alleviate this posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, even if sterling were 
revalued so that that reserve was not required 
for the purpose for which it has been pro- 
vided, it is quite clear that it would still be 
needed in the business as working capital. 


TAXATION 


The charge for United Kingdom taxation 
in our accounts this year is the very large 
figure of £12,500,000. This provides an 
outstanding example of the disability which 
industry suffers today by reason of the profits 
tax and the high rate of income tax on sums 
put to reserve. A year ago I elaborated on 
the dangers to industry from this aspect of 
present taxation. Today I would like to say 
how roughly I support the representations 
that have and are being made against 
the high rate of taxation on sums put [0 
reserve, and, in particular, against the 
application of profits tax to such provisions. 

It is only prudent for a manufacturing busi- 
ness to against the charge of increased 
replacement costs. To make such provision 
subject to income tax and profits tax so that 
more than 10s. in the £ is taken away is not 
only a discouragement to prudence but a pos!- 
tive t to inflation. There is n° 
need to te on the danger of that to 
our national economy today. I venture © 
think, however, that it is not sufficiently 
widely appreciated that in a period of infla- 
tion and under present taxation it 1s, in 
cases, difficult, and in some impossible, to 
make adequate provision from a firm’s own 
resources for i replacement costs. 
Moreover, since it is only natural that seagee 
sible management endeavour to _ . 
such provision as far as possible, the ot 
of the taxation is to accelerate or exaggera 
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industrial capital ; it adds to inflationary pres- 
sure at home ; and it reduces our competitive 
power abroad. 

I will have something to say later about 
current rates of tobacco duty. 


DIVIDEND 


After having set aside £578,000 to write off 

the discount and expenses of issue of the loan 
stock, a dividend at the same rate as last year 
on the ordinary stock is recommended. It 
will be generally recognised that the current 
rate of distribution on our ordinary stock, 
although it appears high in relation to the 
nominal capital, is yet a modest figure in rela- 
tion to the capital employed in the business 
and to our turnover. A total distribution of 
some £7,000,000, of which a not inconsider- 
able part is derived from investments, is 
certainly not large in relation either to work- 
ing capital of at least £150 million, as 
measured by book values, or to a turnover of 
over (500 million. And here let me say that 
I am sorry that it is not yet possible to 
recommend even a partial restoration of the 
cut in dividend sustained a few years ago. 
We must all realise how heavily taxation 
presses on the individual in these times and 
how hardly hit, relatively to other members 
of the community, have been those whose 
income is mainly derived from dividends 
which for many people represent the interest 
on hard-earned savings. But if we are to 
make reasonable provision, as your directors 
feel we must do, for increased costs of 
replacement, and if we are adequately to con- 
serve our resources and maintain the 
considerable financial strength of this com- 
pany in these uncertain times, an increase in 
the rate of ordinary dividend is not possible 
this year. I hope, indeed, that stockholders 
may feel that, in the light of the difficulties 
with which we have had to contend, the 
results of the year’s operations are by no 
means unsatisfactory. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


As will be seen from the report, the direc- 
tors have decided, in accordance with our 
long-standing practice, to make a gift to staff 
and workpeople over and above their 
ordinary salary or wage. The rate of the gift 
is the same as last year—namely, 15 per cent. 
of the total salary or wage received from the 
company during the 12 months ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1950. As in past years the directors 
reserve to themselves a discretion to grant or 
withhold a share in the gift in any case that 
May appear to them to require exceptional 
treatment. The gift is made in recognition of 
good and loyal service, and I am happy to 
say that our relationships with our employees 
are excellent. We have a long tradition in 
this company of good team work, and those 
Tesponsible for its management will continue 
to do everything in their power to maintain 
that tradition. This gift, particularly when 
regard is had to the fact that it is paid on 
salaries and wages which have been substan- 
tially increased, may seem very generous 
recognition. I believe it is generous, but I 
also believe that the employees themselves 
so regard it and will continue to make their 
Contribution to that steady increase in pro- 

ivity which is one of the greatest national 
needs of our times. It is interesting to record 
that about one quarter of the company’s em- 
Ployees in the British Isles have completed 
25 years’ service with the company. That, I 
believe, is an indication of good relationships, 

conditions and good service. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Anything that can be said about future 
Prospects must be conditioned by circum- 
stances over which we, as a company, 
have no control. The clear necessity for this 
country to play its full part in defence pre- 


parations, so as to reduce the risk of further 
aggression and avert war, undoubtedly retards 
our country’s economic recovery. As an im- 
portant unit in the national economy we, as 
a company, must directly or indirectly feel 
the effects of that situation. It would be 
surprising if a number of our costs did not 
further increase but we have tried to antici- 
pate, as far as we may, the impact of addi- 
tional expense. There is clear evidence that 
the level of prices of tobacco goods—a level 
which is, of course, mainly determined by the 
very high rate of duty—has been, and is in- 
creasingly, affecting demand; and in the 
aggregate the shortage of supplies in relation 
to demand is very much less than it was. 
Since, however, the brands of your com- 
pany’s manufacture stand high in the public 
favour, and are in every way fully competi- 
tive, I see no reason why our trade should 
not be fully maintained in the current year, 
provided the duty is not increased. 


If it were possible in these critical days to 
take a long view, there could be no shadow 
of doubt that the long term interests of this 
industry and of the revenue would be well 
served by an immediate reduction in duty 
that would make possible an appreciable re- 
duction in price to the public. And I feel 
I must emphatically express that conviction 
even although what the Chancellor has said 
about the inevitable cost of defence could 
hardly be regarded as encouraging the hope 
that a reduction might be made this year. As 
I have already indicated, we, for our part, 
will do our best to avoid any general increase 
in our prices. But I could not, nor indeed 
would you expect me to, give any firm assur- 
ance on this point—partly because of the con- 
siderations I have already mentioned and also 
because the prospective circumstances and 
conditions are extremely difficult to gauge. 


Nevertheless, I can, without, I am sure, 
exciting undue optimism, assert my belief in 
the soundness and strength of this company 
and in its ability to surmount the difficulties 
that can be foreseen. Indeed, I know of no 
reason why the results for the current year 
should be any less favourable than those that 
are now before you. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend recommendations 
were approved. 


AUDITORS 


The chairman continued: That concludes 
the part of our proceedings directly related 
to the accounts, and before passing on 
to other matters I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that, as recorded in the 
directors’ report, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company have indicated their 
willingness to continue as auditors and they 
will therefore automatically be reappointed 
auditors of the company for the current year 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
159 of the Companies Act, 1948. It is pleas- 
ing to recall that Messrs. Deloitte, Plender 
Griffiths and Company have been associated 
with this company since its formation in 1901 
—and we are very glad to see Mr Godfrey, 
one of the senior partners, here today. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


Ladies and gentlemen,—I would like to 
have the privilege of proposing a resolution 
under the heading of “Re-election of 
Directors,” which reads as follows :— 


“That the Rt. Hon. Lord Dulverton of 
Batsford, who is aged 70, having been born 
on March 28, 1880, and who is retiring from 
the board by rotation under the Articles of 
Association, be and is hereby re-elected a 
director of the company.” 


You will, no doubt, recall that two years 
‘ago I informed stockholders that we have not 
seen fit to take powers under our Articles to 
appoint or re-elect directors over the age of 
70 without approval by the company in 
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general meeting. I am sure there is no need 
for me to elaborate in any detail the great 
contribution which Lord Dulverton made to 
the growth and prosperity of this company. 
He was chairman of the company—and, I 
may say, a very active chairman—for 22 years, 
Since his retirement in the spring of 1947 he 
has been president of the company. The wise 
guidance he gave to our affairs and his great 
knowledge of our business provide a back- 
ground against which his continued atten- 
dance at our meetings and practical interest 
in our affairs are of inestimable value. I am 
sure that you all share with me and with all 
his colleagues a sense of very real pleasure 
that he is willing to continue as a member of 
the board. 


I have the greatest personal pleasure in 
proposing this resolution, and I will ask the 
deputy chairman ‘to second its proposition. 


Mr, G. W. Anson, deputy chairman, 
seconded the motion, which was carried with 
acclamation, 


The Rt. Hon, Lord Dulverton, in course 
of acknowledgment, said: Mr Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen,—It is very pleasing to 
me to find myself once again in these familiar 
surroundings, and to recognise, as I do, many 
old friends among this audience. I would like 
to thank you, Sir, with all sincerity for the 
generous references which you and the deputy 
chairman have made to my past services for 
this company, of which we are all so proud 
and to which we are so devoted. I am deeply 
grateful to you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
having accepted his resolution for my re- 
election, 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
Mr B. H. Harrison said that it was indeed a 
privilege and a pleasure for him to propose 
this motion. It was four years since Sir 
Robert had become their chairman, and he 
had always held that very important office 
with conspicuous success, following his pre- 
decessor, Lord Dulverton, whom the meeting 
had so sensibly re-elected to the board. 


In succeeding to the great traditions of the 
past, Sir Robert had not only produced the 
very highest personal qualities needed for that 
very responsible position, but had also dis- 
played exceptional ability and an almost un- 
limited capacity for hard and sustained work. 
It was indeed a further tribute to Sir Robert’s 
ability and capacity that in spite of the many 
and varied calls on his time he had always 
managed to pay visits to the manufacturing 
branches and subsidiary companies, which 
Was appreciated by all sections and grades 
of employees. This personal touch was per- 
haps one of the most important of his many 
attributes. 


The proposer concluded by expressing the 
wish that members would have the good for- 
tune to retain Sir Robert at the head of their 
company for many years to come, 


The motion was seconded by Mr H. S. 
Burn and carried with acclamation, 


In a brief acknowledgement the Chairman 
thanked the meeting for their reception of the 
motion, and said that, proud as he was to be 
the leader of a magnificent team, he regarded 
the resolution essentially as a tribute to those 
who share with him the responsibility for 
directing the company’s affairs. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LTD. 


MR ANEURIN DAVIES ON THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


At the eighty-third annual general meeting 
of the C.LS., held at Manchester on Wednes- 
day, March 21st, Mr Aneurin Davies, chair- 
man, said:— 

In considering the nature of my comments 
to the shareholders on the eighty-third annual 
report, statement of accounts and balance 
sheet, I am faced with the problem of keeping 
my statement to a reasonable length and yet 
at the same time giving an adequate review 
of the multifarious activities which during 
1950 enabled us to increase our premium in- 
come by £2,313,512 to £25,980,149, and our 
funds by £9,830,790 to £108,050,413. You 
will see that during the year our premium 
income passed £25,000,000 and our funds 
passed £ 100,000,000. 

In order to give service to the co-operators 
and many others who regard the C.LS. as 
their insurance society, we have a network of 
220 branch and district offices throughout the 
United Bingdog: and Northern Ireland, and 
a total staff (including 7,360 full-time agents) 
of over 11,800. 

We are proud of the progress we have made 
in recent years because it has been controlled 
development. ue essential need for econo- 
mical management and for giving our policy- 
holders prompt and efficient service has been 
kept always to the fore since otherwise we 
should quickly lose the advantages which we 
derive from our association with the Co- 
operative movement and our co-operative 
methods of trading. 

It has never been the practice for the 
chairman of the C.LS. to give his views on 
matters of national economics or politics. You 
will appreciate, however, that our regular 
contact, through our staff, with a large propor- 
tion of the population gives us exceptional 
opportunities for discerning economic ten- 
dencies, and long before it was publicly 
recognised, we were aware that for various 
reasons, increasing numbers of people were 
finding it more difficult to save. 

This eventually became apparent through 
the heavy withdrawals which took place in 
Saving Certificates and from other savings 
organisations. 

Notwithstanding this trend, however, the 
C.L.S. policyholdets as a body have continued 
to increase theif savings, and in my opinion 
this emphasises once again the importance 
of the difference between the results achieved 
by voluntary saving and the saving by people 
who have contracted to make regular pay- 
ments, particularly where facilities are pro- 
vided by regular visits from a collector. 

In view of the repeated emphasis by re- 
sponsible Ministers on the national duty to 
save and avoid all forms of expenditure 
which are not absolutely essential, there can 
be no doubt whatever that the C.LS. and 
other similar organisations are playing a most 
important part in the national life today. 
Apart from this aspect of our business, we 
know that saving through life assurance gives 
protection which no other form of saving 
can provide, 


INVESTMENTS 


The foundation of our investment port- 
folio will always be British Government 
Stocks, and it will be observed that our 
holdings of British Government and British 
Government Guaranteed Securities now total 
£57,129,918 and form 52.9 per cent. of our 
assets, which is a slightly smaller proportion 
than at the end of 1949. In order to raise 
the average yield on our securities, we have 


‘also invested in first-class debentures and in 


preference and ordinary shares. 
Once again, one of our main and more 


remunerative avenues for new investment has 
been our House Purchase Scheme. Notwith- 
standing a very conservative selection of 
properties on which to grant loans, gross 
advances during 1950 amounted to nearly 
£5,500,000. After allowing for repayments, 
the net increase in advances was £3,861,000. 
The amount at present outstanding under 
our mortgages now totals £18,793,304, 
secured on 31,934 properties, so that the 
average mortgage is only £589. Our losses 
continue to be insignificant. 

Our constant aim has been to increase 
the interest earnings on our funds and we 
shall continue to select our investments with 
this in mind, never forgetting the necessity 
for maintaining the security of those funds. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Despite the continued increase in the costs 
of all materials which we use, and in over- 
head expenses generally, I am very happy to 
record once again that our overall expense 
and commission ratio has been reduced. 
This result has been achieved only by a most 
careful watch on all items of expenditure. 
Unlike most trading concerns, we are unable 
to pass on increased charges to the majority 
of our existing policyholders, and even if we 
were to increase the rate of premium for new 
business, it would not be possible in that 
way to meet the additional charges on exist- 
ing business. 

The class of business in which the expense 
ratio receives most publicity is, of course, the 
industrial life section. Our overall expense 
ratio in that section in 1950 was 28.47 per 
cent., as against 29.13 per cent. in 1949 and 
30.25 per cent. in 1948. 

Our industrial life premium income in- 
creased by £972,097 to £14,906,533 in 1950, 
so that you will appreciate that a reduction 
of 0.66 per cent. in the expense ratio repre- 
sents a very substantial saving. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In the ordinary section the new sums 
assured completed amounted to £20,700,000, 
and this is the fourth consecutive year in 
which our new sums assured have exceeded 
£20,000,000. Very few other offices (includ- 
ing only one industrial/ordinary office) com- 
pleted more new business during 1950 than 
the C.LS. 

We have already announced an increase 
from 24s. per cent. to 28s. per cent. in the 
rate of bonus on immediate profit policies in 
the ordinary section. 

In the industrial section the new sums 
assured amounted to nearly £34,000,000, and 
I am glad to say that we were able to main- 
tain our prewar rate of bonus in this section. 

The amount of profit to be distributed to 
our life policyholders this year as a result of 
our Operations in 1950 will amount to over 
£2,000,000 divided almost equally between 
the ordinary and industrial section policy- 
holders. 

In addition to this, we are again returning 
to collectively assured societies practically the 
whole of their credit balances, the proportion 
this year being 99.4 per cent., for which the 
sum of £192,962 will be required. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT] 


_ The premium income of this department 
increased by the very large sum of £429,651 
and reached a new record total of £2,325,726. 

_ However, this expansion of business com- 
bined with increased motoring as a result of 
the cessation of petrol rationing resulted in 
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a 50 per cent. increase in the numbe; of 
claims reported during the second haif of 
the year as compared with the first half 

The continued high cost of repairs to 
motor vehicles, and the heavy damage; 
awarded for personal injuries, made i: , 
difficult year for motor insurance. |; is 
gratifying to report, however, that as a result 
of careful underwriting the account shows ; 
— of £65,352. It should not be over. 
looked that this has been achieved notwith. 
standing the fact that our premiums fo; 
commercial vehicles and motor cycles stii/ 
remain at prewar levels. Whether we can 
maintain low rates is very doubtfy! 
but there can be no doubt that during 195) 
we provided the motoring public with ; 
first-class imsurance service at a minimum 
cost. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The steady progress of the Fire Depart- 
ment has been maintained, net premium; 
for the year amounting to £1,152,307, repre- 
senting an increase of £131,691 over 1949. 

Fire waste in Great Britain continues to 
cause anxiety and there have been many 
serious fires in which the Society has been 
concerned. The number of claims actually 
paid during the year was 50,163, representing 
an increase of 6,727 over 1949. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


I am able to report an increase in the 
premium income in the Personal Acciden: 
account to £113,653 despite the fact that 
during the year substantial reductions wer: 
made in the premiums charged to retail Co- 
operative Societies for Collective Personal 
Accident policies for members of their 
management and other committees. These 
reductions necessarily affected the total 
premium income. 

The general insurance account shows a 
premium income of £878,542, an increase of 
more than £80,000 over the corresponding 
figure for 1949. 

When the Industrial Injuries Insurance 
Scheme came into operation in July, 1948, 
employers still required to cover their li- 
bilities to their employees at common law, 
and it was necessary to prepare schedules ot 
premiums for covering this risk, although 
there was no means of ascertaining what the 
claims were likely to cost. In many cases 
claims are not settled until several years after 
an accident, so that a considerable ume must 
elapse before the claims experience can be 
related to premiums for any particular year. 
It is too early to say with any certainty 
whether the premium rates fixed in 1948 will 

rove adequate, but from the experience we 

ve had up to now, it seems likely that 
the rates at present being charged will need 
to be increased. ‘ 

As know, burglary insurance has been 
difficult for some years. I am pleased to re- 
port, however, that the position seems [0 be 
improving, and if this improvement continues 
we hope to be able to make some reduction 
in the premium rates within the next year 
or two. 


CONCLUSION 


1950 was a year of considerable anxicty to 
the nation as a whole, and there is every 
prospect that the next few years will be even 
more difficult. Our society, which 1s so inti- 
mately connected with the lives of 4 large 
section of the public, cannot hope to be = 
affected by the disturbance to our nati : 
life which will be caused by the rearmamen 
programme and the increased burden of taxa- 
tion which must inevitably follow. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that insurance 0 . 
the forms which we undertake will still : 
vitally necessary, and I look forward wit 
confidence to further progress by our great 
insurance society. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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THE BOWATER 


ORGANISATION 


SIR ERIC VANSITTART BOWATER’S REVIEW OF THE 
AFFAIRS OF 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND ITS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The annual general meeting of The 
Bowater Paper Corporation Limited was 
held on March 15th at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, London, S.W., when the chairman, 
Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, who presided, 
said : 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am confident that, 
having regard to the wealth of information 
relating to the corporation and its subsidiaries 
contained in the booklet of accounts that has 
been sent to all of you, it would not be your 
wish that 1 occupy your time today by delving 
into a mass of detailed figures. 

In my opening remarks at our last meeting 
I said “ there lies before us a period of transi- 
son which will not be without its difficulties” 
and, despite what I believe you will regard as 
the satisfactory results that I am indeed proud 
10 be able to lay before you today, the period 
through which we have passed and through 
which we are still passing has been and is 
still beset with many di ties. Referring 
10 the period of tramsition which then faced 
us, I used the phrase that it would be “a 
vesting time for all concerned,” and this in 
fact has proved to be the case, while the 
prevailing conditions and circumstances under 
which we conduct our affairs today are such 
that lam not only unwilling but indeed quite 
unable to give you amy reasonable accurate 
or reliable opinion in regard to the future. 

The marked improvement in the corpora- 
non’s earnings for the year under review was 
attributable in a large measure to the full 
operation of the paper mills of the operating 
subsidiaries in the United Kingdom. For 
the first time for a decade those mills operated 
19 capacity, whereas it will be within your 
recollection that in the two previous years 
they had operated at approximately 67 per 
cent. and 40 per cent. respectively of their 
capacity; this improvement in operation, of 
course, resulted in a higher degree of operat- 

ng eficiency and a much wider spread for 
overhead expenses. Moreover, the earnings 
of our important Canadian subsidiary showed 

substantial improvement over those for the 
previous year, as did also the revenues for 
our converting subsidiaries, grouped under 
Associated Bowater Industries. 


REVIEW OF CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated profits for the year were 
some £1,700,000 hi than for the previous 
year, and amounted to £5,395,488. As in 
‘ormer years the larger part of these earnings 
was attributable to our Overseas companies, 
ncluding, of course, our American, Aus- 
‘alan and South African companies, but 
the margin between home and overseas earn- 
‘ngs has appreciably marrowed and the con- 
‘nouuon made by our many companies in 
the United Kingdom was substantially greater 
on this occasion tham has been the case for 
many years past. Here I think you would 
like to know, as may also those others who 
lake so keen am interest in this matter, that 
only about 20 per cent. of the total earnings 

the organisation were derived from the 
minufacture of ne int in the United 
Kingdom, the remainder of those earnings 
ving attributable to the manufacture of a 
wide range of other grades of paper and the 
Many ancillary operations arising thereout 
and, of course, to our Overseas companies. 

Of our total earnings of £5,395,488, 


Jepreciation has required £1,444,888, the in- 
crease of more than half a million 
‘ver the previous year’s allocation in this 


regard being mainly attributable to our 
Canadian subsidiary whose provision for de- 
preciation has been increased by the directors 
of that company to the full amount allowable 
under Canadian taxation laws. After deduct- 
ing depreciation and imterest on the loan 
capital of overseas subsidiary companies, 
an amount of no less than £1,890,000 
for. taxation, and the dividends on 
the Preference stocks of subsidiary com- 
panies publicly held, the net profits then re- 
maining amounted to {£1,628,028. By far 
the larger part of this amount, namely 
£1,084,644, has been retained by the sub- 
sidiary companies and applied by them in the 
manner shown in the consolidated statement 
of pets and loss, only the balance of 
£543,384 being brought into the accounts of 
the corporation as representing its net profits 
for the year. 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


As is our custom, we gave the fullest and 
most careful consideration to the rate of divi- 
dend that we should recommend be paid on 
the Ordinary stock and, having taken into 
account all the factors involved, reached the 
conclusion that on this occasion some modest 
increase over the amount distributed for the 
previous year was fully justified. We are, 
therefore, recommending to you that the 
dividend to be paid on the Ordinary capital 
should be at the rate of 15 per cent.—an 
increase of 24 per cent. over that paid for 
the previous year—with a corresponding 
participating dividend of 2} per cent. on the 
Seven and a-Half per Cent. Cumulative 
Participating Preference stock. 

In arriving at our conclusions in regard 
to the amount that we would recommend to 
you for distribution on the Ordinary and Par- 
ticipating Preference capital of the corpora- 
tion, we had to keep in the forefront of our 
minds the very substantial sums now required 
in connection with the general finances of 
the corporation’s subsidiaries, particularly in 
relation to the great volume of raw materials 
necessary for their operation and the high 
level of prices mow reached for those 
materials ; then, too, we had to take into 
account the funds that are and will be neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance and develop- 
ment of our many plants in this country and 
overseas. 


INCREASED CAPITAL AND ASSETS 


The capital of the corporation was increased 
during the year by the issue of 300,000 
Ordinary and 300,000 Seven and a-Half per 
Cent. Participating Preference shares which 
were offered in September to existing stock- 
holders of those classes at 37s. 6d. and 30s. a 
share respectively. These issues were, I am 
gratified to say, readily taken up and the pro- 
ceeds provided approximately £1,000,000 of 
additional capital, which is, of course, 
reflected in the item of cash, which at the 
date of the accounts amounted to £4,207,599, 
in addition to which £950,000 was held in tax 
reserve certificates. 

The consolidated assets of the corporation 
and its subsidiaries have increased to 
£38,000,000, which amount is calculated after 
deducting approximately £11,600,000 in re- 
spect of depreciation. Reserves, you will have 
noted, now amount to nearly £7,160,000, 
while current assets have increased by over 
£3,750,000 and now exceed current liabilities 
by some £12,750,000. 
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During the year we decided that the time 
had arrived when the corporation’s invest- 
ments in its subsidiaries should be valued on 
a more realistic basis than heretofore. Accord- 
ingly, such investments have now been valued 
by your directors, in consultation with their 
prcfessional advisers, on the basis of the net 
tangible assets of the respective companies 
exclusive of the reserves and undistributed 
profits of those companies that have arisen 
since the corporation acquired its interests 
in them. As a result of this the value of our 
mvestments was increased by £740,276, and 
you will have noted that a corresponding 
amount now appears in that balance sheet as 
a capital reserve. 


The published accounts of all subsidiaries 
which have been made available to you, and 
in which the corporation owns 100 per cent. 
of the Ordinary or Common stock, as the 
case may be, show a strong and highly satis- 
factory liquid position and in every case they 
have been able to increase the amounts they 
have distributed either by means of an in- 
crease in the rate of dividend or cash bonus 
paid, or, as in the case of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary, by maintaining the same rate of 
dividend on an increased capital. 


DIVERSIFICATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Particularly gratifying are the results of 
Associated Bowater Industries, which, from 
the accounts of that company, you will have 
observed were more than double those of the 
previous year. 


It is largely through the medium of Asso- 
ciated Bowater Industries that we are carry- 
ing out our policy of the diversification of 
our business. In this connection it has 
recently formed a new subsidiary, Bowaters 
Multiwall Sacks, Limited, to operate the fac- 
tory now in course of erection for the manu- 
facture of multiwall sacks, which is making 
good progress and which, it is hoped, will 
come into production in the early summer. 
However, the time now required for any form 
of building work and the installation of plant 
and machinery is much longer than in former 
times ; as a result, the completion of the 
bleached straw pulp plant at our Sitting- 
bourne mills and the extension of our wall- 
board factory adjacent to our Kemsiey mills 
and the development that is being undertaken 
by the Bowater-Riege!l Corporation have been 
delayed. 


We acquired during the year the whole of 
the ordinary capital of The Irish Wallboard 
Company, Limited, which had then only 
recently commenced the production of wall- 
board at an entirely new and well-equipped 
factory at Athy in Eire. However, difficulties 
were subsequently encountered in regard to 
adequate supplies of straw—the raw material 
which the factory had been initially designed 
to consume, and these difficulties are now 
being surmounted by the adaptation of the 
plant to the use of either straw or wood, 


THE OVERSEAS MILL COMPANIES 


Our Scandinavian mills did not enjoy the 
same degree of prosperity for the year under 
review as for the preceding year. This may 
seem something of an anomaly having regard 
to the present inflated prices for the ground- 
wood pulp that they produce, but there was 
a period at the end of 1949 and during the 
early part of 1950 when prices for most pulps 
fell to uneconomic levels, and this, of course, 
adversely affected the trading results of our 
mills in Scandinavia for the past year. I 
think the position of those mills is possibly 
best described in the circumstances by the 
phrase I used last year—that they had a rela- 
tively satisfactory year’s trading. In one 
respect they may be better situated than the 
ordinary run of pulp mills in that we are now 
again able and, of course, will continue at 
all times to take their entire production, 
therebv assuring to them a constant ouilei 
at a fair market price. 
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The trading profit of the Canadian com- 
pany for the year amounted to $7,916,972, 
or nearly 2} million dollars more than for the 
previous year. 

You are by now all aware of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Canada in regard to 
the Canadian company’s tax status. Provision 
has been made in the accounts of that com- 
pany for the year under review, as it will 
have to be in future years. for its liability to 
Federal income tax, which on this occasion 
amounted to $1,077,000. 

It is important to remember in this con- 
nection that the profits the Canadian com- 
pany distributes to your corporation, as the 
owners of the whole of its common stock, 
carry with them the right to the relief from 
United Kingdom taxation that is allowed by 
the Double Taxation Convention which exists 
between the United Kingdom and_ the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Having regard to the company’s new tax 
status, and the very substantial capital sums 
that have been expended upon its properties 
in recent times, the directors of that com- 
pany decided that the annual amount pro- 
vided for depreciation should be increased to 
$1,328,000 and to make a special provision of 
a further one million dollars in respect of the 
year under review. After deducting the provi- 
sion for depreciation and for taxation the net 
profits for the year amounted to $2,977,710— 
to which must be added the balance of the 
earned surplus brought forward from last 
year that remained after the deduction there- 
from of the amount of $1,540,000 capitalised 
during the year, making an available balance 
of earned surplus of $8,027,942. 

The directors of the Canadian company 
again recommended the payment of a 
common dividend of 8 per cent. on the now 
increased capital and after providing for this 
dividend and for the dividends on the 44 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference stock, the balance 
of earned surplus to be carried forward to 
next year’s accounts amounted to $6,942,242. 

The continued satisfactory results of the 
Canadian company are reflected in a very 
marked improvement in its liquid position. 
Bank loans, which at September 30, 1949, 
had amounted to nearly $8,300,000, have 
been entirely liquidated, and despite the 
inclusion of the provision that has become 
necessary for Federal taxation, current lia- 
bilities have been reduced and are now 
covered more than five and a half times over 
by current assets. 


HIGH LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 


Production cf newsprint during the year was 
the highest recorded in our Canadian com- 
pany’s history. Orders on hand for both news- 
print and sulphite pulp are today more than 
sufficient to ensure full production during the 
current year and, in respect of newsprint 
anyway, for many years to come. Similarly, 
subject to the necessary dollars being made 
available as they now have been in respect 
of the current year, a ready outlet should 
also be assured for the entire preduction of 
the export sulphite pulp mill. 

The export of pulpwood in the form of 
logs to our mills in the United Kingdom has 
also been resumed, and in this connection I 
think you may be interested to learn that 
the planned cut of weod for all purposes for 
the current season has been raised to nearly 
650,000 cords—which will be by far the 
greatest cut ever undertaken by our Canadian 
company and probably as great as, if not 
greater than, any other company has ever 
previously undertaken, 


MODEST INCREASE IN U.S. NEWSPRINT PRICE 


In September last the Canadian dollar was 
freed frcm control and allowed to reach its 
own level vis-a-vis the United States dollar. 
This resulted in the advantage that Canadian 
producers had enjoyed during the preceding 
twelve months, of what was in effect a 
premium on their sales to the United States, 
being substantially reduced overnight. The 


modest increase in the price for newsprint 
for which they subsequently asked by way 
of recompense in this regard, and towards 
meeting their undoubtedly substantially in- 
creased production costs that had occurred 
during that period, was, I am satisfied, more 
than justified. 

The increase in price asked by some of the 
leading Canadian newsprint manufacturing 
companies had been ten dollars a ton. But 
there was a great outcry from some of the 
publishers in the United States against this 
moderate price increase and subsequently it 
was reduced by four dollars, making the base 
price for newsprint 106 dollars delivered 
New York, at which level it still remains. 

A Congressional Committee in the United 
States has been conducting an inquiry into 
the newsprint industry of North America 
and the suggestion has been made by that 
Committee that there has been deliberate 
curtailment, or holding down of production, 
by the Canadian newsprint industry, with 
the object of maintaining an artificially high 
price for its product. This contention will 
not, I think, hold water, for the Canadian 
newsprint industry in recent years has in- 
creased its productive capacity by no less 
an amount than 600,000 tons per annum. 

True, as far as I am aware, only one new 
newsprint mill is presently projected in 
Canada, although several projects are said to 
have reached the “talking” stage. The 
reasons for this, I think, are plain. Firstly 
the high capital cost of constructing new 
plants—and today a two-machine unit, : the 
usual unit of production in the industry, 
would in all probability cost not less than 
fifty million dollars, excluding any hydro- 
electric power development—and secondly 
the availability of raw materials at a cost 
which will ensure their economic operation, 
and this of course will depend on the price 
structure prevailing in the newsprint 
industry. 


RAW MATERIALS ARE THERE 


I have heard it suggested that there is a 
dearth of the raw materials required for the 
manufacture of newsprint, but that is a view 
I do not share. Provided the newsprint in- 
dustry can be assured of a permanent econo- 
mic price structure it is my belief that the 
necessary capital could be attracted into it 
and the much needed new mills constructed. 
The raw materials to feed them, in one form 
or another, would then also be forthcoming, 
as an assured and adequate price for news- 
print would, in my opinion, enable sources 
of pulpwood supplies to be tapped which are 
at present regarded as too remote or too 
costly to develop. 

I believe that the solution of the vexed 
problem of a supply of newsprint sufficient 
to meet all needs is largely, if not entirely, 
one of economics, and this fact will have to 
be recognised by publishers throughout the 
world if they desire to find a permanent 
solution to this problem. 

If the growth of consumption of news- 
print continues only at its present rate, a 
situation may well develop where even the 
present meagre supplies available to those 
publishers outside the dollar area will be 
still further curtailed. I am convinced that 
the long-term solution to this problem can 
only be found in the construction of more 
newsprint mills, but the necessary encour- 
agement to implement this solution, as I see 
it, must stem from the publishers themselves. 
_ As a result of the exceptionally wide pub- 
licity that in recent times has been given to 
the problem of an adequate supply of news- 
print for the British Press, and for the Press 
of the Dominions and Colonies, you will, I 
am sure, be familiar with the gravity of the 
situation in this respect as it at present exists, 
and you may be interested to hear from me 
something of the contribution we have made, 
or are seeking to make, towards its solution. 
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INSTALLATION OF NEW NEWSPRINT MACHINE 


I have told you of the contribution of ou 
Canadian company in this respect cad io 
. ’ here 
I would remind you that that company ., 
one of the very few that since the war ha . 
installed an additional newsprint machine . 
distinct from speeding-up existing machin e 
ae ° eS. 
In addition, during the year under review 
the mills of the Bowater Organisation in the 
United Kingdom produced upwards of a 
hundred thousand tons more newsprint than 
in the previous year. This, in itself, was » 
substantial contribution to the very tight 
newsprint situation in this country, bu; in 
recognition of our obligations as the largest 
manufacturers of newsprint in the United 
Kingdom, we have decided now to proceed 
with the installation cf an additional news- 
print machine at our Kemsley mill, where 
the buildings for the purpose are already in 
existence. But here I should perhaps make 
it clear that some part of the production of 
this new plant, assuming it to be installed 
will be in the nature of a replacement of th: 
production of machines at our other mill: 
which were turned over to the manufacture 
of other descriptions of paper when produc- 
tion of newsprint was restricted. 

We are fully cognisant of our obligations 
to the Press and shall endeavour to mee 
those obligations, but unless the economy of 
the newsprint industry in the future can be 
shown to rest upon a sounder economic 
foundation than it has done in the past the 
time may come when we shall, perhaps, be 
compelled to turn over further machines to 
the production of those descriptions of paper 
and board which show a more adequate and 
steadier return On our investment. 

In addition to the new machine we have 
also decided to install a new steam-raising 
and power plant at our Kemsley mill, which 
will much improve the efficiency of that mill 
and, what is of the utmost importance, wil! 
save a large amount of coal, also nowadays 
in short supply, and greatly reduce our 
annual fuel bill, as well as placing us in an 
even more secure position in regard to 1 
continuous supply of the necessary electrical 
power. 

As I have already indicated to you, the 
present-day costs of installing new plant and 
machinery are many times greater than in 
former years, but provided an adequate 
return upon the very substantial capital in- 
volved can be assured, we do not feel thi 
this alone should stand in the way of the 
proper development of our enterprise either 
in this country or overseas. 

From the point of view of the economy 
of our mills in this country, the manufacture 
of newsprint continues to be ey attractive 
than that of other grades of paper, and here 
let me say that this is so despite the prices 
now prevailing for newsprint of British 
manufacture. The selling price of newsprint 
in this country continues to be controlled, 
but obviously the control price must hav: 
regard for the cost of raw maierials, which 
in recent times, it is no exaggeration to s2y, 
have sky-rocketed. 


SCRAMBLE FOR RAW MATERIALS 


The whole question of raw material sup- 
plies is the cause of very real and very grea 
anxiety to your directors. As a result of 4 
scramble for the available supplies of pulps 
of every description, and of pulpwood, = 
has resulted from the dollar situaticn and Be 
ever-increasi pe of paper Pro- 
ducts especially in the United States, pric= 
for these raw materials, and consequently for 
most grades of paper, have attained fantastic 
levels, and I fear have not yet reached ad 

k as prices for paper will undoubre ad 
Cove to be further and materially a 
owards meeting the ever-increasing COS 
ioe materials ; thus is the spiral of inflavos 
sock is the present situation in regard 0 
the prices mow demanded for pulp that I 
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feel impelled to utter a word of warning to 
:he producers. In my. view they have adopted 
an unwarrantable and extremely short-sighted 
aititude in forcing prices up to their present 
levels during what, in my belief, is only a 
temporary situation, thus bringing about the 
present almost chaotic state of affairs. 

Why the owners of pulp mills—I refer 
particularly to those situated in Scandinavia— 
should seek to obtain from their old and 
traditional customers a level of prices which 
‘hey must be aware that, economically, neither 
the paper makers nor the consumers of paper 
in turn can afford to pay, is beyond my 
understanding or comprehension. 


PRICES NOT THE ONLY PROBLEM 


I am completely at a loss to understand 
the present attitude of many pulp and pulp- 
wood producers in relation to deliveries as 
well as to prices. Deliveries against con- 
tracts in all too many cases have not been 
adhered to and there have even been a 
number of quite unwarrantab!e cancellations 
on one pretext or another ; in this connection 
] would cite the case of the unilateral cancel- 
lation of an important contract with Poland 
for the supply of pulpwood for our Kemsley 
mills. 

The raw material situation has not been 
helped by the seriosus shortage of shipping 
tonnage, which results from Government pur- 
chases of coal from the Unitea States and 
the heavy movements of grain and various 
commodities for stockpiling by many 
countries in the world. 

We had, as we thought, covered the bulk 
of our requirements of raw materials for our 
mills in this country, but so serious is the 
situation that has developed consequent upon 
the circumstances that I have just described, 
that we have recently been compelled to close 
down plant for lack of raw materials, and 
may soon have for a period to shut down 
further plant for the same reason. It is to be 
hoped that this situation may improve to 
some extent with the reopening of northern 
ports to navigation and the easing of the 
shipping situation, but I fear that these cir- 
cumstances may further adversely affect the 
already aggravated newsprint situation. 


IMPORTANCE OF OWN RESOURCES 


All I have said in connection with the raw 
material situation will, I think, serve to 
illustrate to you the wisdom of our having 
im years gone by adopted the policy of owner- 
ship of sources of supply of some part of our 
huge raw material requirements. 

We shall continue to explore every means 
of increasing our self-sufficiency in respect to 
supplies of raw materials, but this, of course, 
1s a long-term policy, and necessarily entails 
substantial capital expenditure. In our en- 
deavours in this connection, I am confident 
we shall receive the whole-hearted support of 
our many newspaper and other publisher 
customers, here and overseas, for it is as much 
m their interests as it is in ours to protect 
this position. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


I do not want it to be thought from any- 
ihing that I have considered it my duty to 
say today that the fortunes of our organisa- 
von are in any wise jeopardised, for the con- 
‘rary is the case. We have a magnificent and 
expanding business, but at the moment are 
passing through a testing and difficult time 
of transition, 

As I earlier said, I feel unable to embark 
upon prophecy in regard to the future, and 
must be satisfied with repeating the sub- 
Stance of the concluding paragraph of your 
directors’ report, which was to the effect that 
subject to the factors with which I have dealt 
at some today, particularly those 
relating to raw materials and to the many un- 
Predictable factors inherent in the present 
Mternational, political and economic situation, 
‘tis the opinion of your directors that the 


outlook for both the home and overseas 
activities of the organisation would on the 
whole continue to appear not unsatisfactory. 

So far this year earnings generally have 
been maintained, and while those of our mills 
in this country may, and probably will, be 
adversely affected during the remainder of 
the year, those of our ancillary and con- 
veruung companies should cont.nue to be 
fully maintained. In all probability our 
Scandinavian companies will enjoy a better 
year and the level of earnings of our Canadian 
and other overseas subsidiaries might well be 
somewhat higher than those for the previous 
year, and it may well be that in the aggregate 
this position can be maintained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividends recommended were 
declared. 

At the extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, the resolution for the adoption of 
new Articles of Association for the Corpora- 
tion was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 


CONSTRUCTORS LIMITED 


INCREASED OVERSEAS DEMAND 
FOR PRODUCTS 


MR. H. J. FINER ON EXTENSION OF 
GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Constructors, Limited, was held on March 
21st, at Nickel Works, Erdington, Birming- 
ham. 


Mr R. S. Dypball, deputy-chairman, 
resided in the absence of the chairman, Mr 
i. J. Finer, who is at present on the com- 
pany’s business in South Africa. 


The following is Mr H. J. Finer’s statement 
which has been circulated: During the last 
few years I regret to say that my health has 
deteriorated and recently under medical 
advice, 1 have been able to do little more 
than attend board meetings and to interest 
myself in the company’s overseas activities. I 
therefore feel that it is only right that I should 
relinquish the chairmanship and the position 
of joint managing director, thereby giving 
effect to the position which has existed for 
some little time. My colleagues have asked 
me to accept the office of president of your 
company, in which capacity I shall always be 
available for consultation and shall continue 
to give the company the benefit of my experi- 
ence in the direction of its future develop- 
ments and policy. 


It will be necessary for the company’s 
Articles of Association to be altered to allow 
for the office of president. An extraordinary 
general meeting will be called for this purpose 
in due course. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


In my statement in July last year I 
refrained from making any forecast on the 
profit for 1950, and said that “ progress to 
date” had been maintained. You will see 
from the consolidated profit and loss account 
that the group profit for 1950, before charg- 
ing profits tax, is £118,864, compared with 
£118,433 for 1949. This is regarded by the 
board as satisfactory, in view of the rises in 
wages and costs of material during the year. 


Charges for taxation and the various 
appropriations are shown clearly in the direc- 
tors’ report, and after bringing in the balance 
from last year of £67,246 there is a disposable 
balance in the group accounts of £110,640, 
against £79,908 last year. 

Among the appropriations you will see a 
transfer to capital reserve of £6,912. This 
transfer is made to increase the capital re- 
serve of the parent company to £50,000, being 
the sum required to ect in 1951 the 
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capitalisation of reserves to which reference 
was made in my statement last year. 

Regarding the distribution to shareholders, 
Preference dividends were paid during the 
year. An interim dividend of 5 per cent., less 
income tax, has been paid on the Ordinary 
shares and the board recommends a final 
dividend of 20 per cent., less income tax, 
payable on June 1, 1951. The 200,000 new 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each which it js 
intended to create on March 15, 1951, and 
to issue by way of capitalisation of capital 
reserves, will participate in the final dividend 
if the board recommendations are approved. 

After providing for all dividends and 
appropriations there is a balance on the group 
profit and loss account to carry forward to 
next year of £86,853, against £67,246 brought 
in, 


CAPiTAL EXPENDITURE 


If you turn to the balance sheet of the 
parent company you will observe that £12,428 
has been expended on the company’s freehold 
factory and there is a note to the effect that 
the company is committed to further capital 
expenditure of approximately £23,000. This 
is im connection with an extension to the 
company’s factory at present in progress, and 
which should come into production during 
the current year. The group’s liquid resources 
are sufficient to finance this extension and to 
provide for the extra working capital. 

It is rather early in the year to attempt any 
forecast of the profit for the current year. The 
order position of the group today is as good 
as it was at this time last year. I do not wish 
to pre-judge the nationalised steel industry, 
but I sincerely hope that it proves as efficient 
as it did under private ownership and that 
sufficient steel will be readily available to 
convert these orders to sales. While on this 
subject, I should like to mention the cordial 
relationship which has always existed between 
your company and the steel industry, and to 
thank our suppliers of steel for their very 
close co-operation in the past. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


During the year subsidiary companies have 
been registered in the Union of South Africa 
and Australia, The demand for the company’s 
products in the overseas markets has increased 
and it is possible that in the future it may 
prove beneficial to manufacture some of the 
company’s products in the Dominions. I 
refer here particularly to the manufacture of 
your company’s Adastra Pole. 

With a view to extending the group’s 
range of products, we have recently 
negotiated, in 1951, the purchase of the share 
capital and undertaking of Seldex, Limited, 
a company whose business is the manufacture 
and sale of office filing systems and the like, 
which your directors think will combine use- 
fully with the company’s present range of 
office furniture. 

As part of the company’s policy of provid- 
ing for the welfare of its employees, the com- 
pany’s pension scheme has been extended, 
from January 1, 1951, to include all employees 
in the group. 

Finally, on this occasion, I particularly wish 
to thank your directors, the staff, and em- 
ployees, who have made their contribution to 
the past successful year’s trading and who 
have been such help to me during my ill- 
health. 

The report and accounts were adopted, the 
proposed dividends were approved ; the retir- 
ing director, Mr A. N. Waide, was re-elected 
and the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
— McLintock and Company, was 

xed. 

At the extraordinary general meeting held 
on March 15th the necessary resolutions were 
passed sanctioning the capitalisation of 
£50,000 of the company’s reserves by the 
issue to the Ordinary shareholders of 200,000 
Ordinary. shares of 5s. each credited as fully 


paid, 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SIR GEORGE NELSON ON THE YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The English Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on March 20th in London. 


Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.GII, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.LE.E. (chairman and man- 
aging director), presided, and in the course 
of his speech said that the increase in net 
profit to £928,566 arose from increased pro- 
duction and turnover and was the result of 
good use of the plant purchased with new 
capital and money ploughed back into the 
business since the war. The directors 
recommend that £500,000 be transferred to 
the general reserve. Although the earnings 
of their works’ employees and most of their 
staff had more than doubled and _ the 
remainder of their staff nearly doubled, for 
the same employment as in 1937, the rate 
of ordinary dividend during the same period 
had not changed, in spite of the fact that 
the company’s earnings had steadily and 
substantially increased. The directors there- 
fore submitted for approval that a final divi- 
dend of 11 per cent. be paid, making 15 per 
cent. for the year. This was a very modest 
return to the ordinary stockholder on the 
book value of the capital employed in the 
business. Allocations to depreciation reserves 
during the year were on the usual Inland 
Revenue basis, plus a proportion of the 
initial allowances. Hz repeated again that 
he deplored the fact that that department 
would still not allow depreciation to be calcu- 
lated on the cost of replacement and thus 
enable the efficiency of the earning capacity 
of industry to be maintained from deprecia- 
tion reserves. 


The Government had paid a tribute to the 
company’s design, engineering skill and pro- 
ductive capacity by adopting certain its 
products for defence work and by placing 
substantial orders with the Company. To 
help in solving the problem of housing extra 
labour transferred to its works districts, the 
company had erected more than 1,000 houses 
of attractive design for its workpeople. 


He mentioned that when he left England 
six months ago he was a warm supporter of 
the efforts being made to avoid inflation by 
restraint in dividends, stabilisation of basic 
wages and the principle that increased reward 
should come only through increased output. 
It was indeed a shock, therefore, when he 
arrived at the other end of the world to 
find in the countries producing basic com- 
modities employing a relatively smal! amount 
of labour as compared with their output and 
value, that without extra efforts the prices of 
certain of their commodities had soared to 
highly inflated levels in a few months. Turn- 
ing to the subject of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, he said they should be thankful that 
appropriate Committees were being initiated 
by the signatories, and it was to be hoped 
that the activities of those bodies would 
cover the whole field of material supply and 
not be limited to what were known as defence 
requirements. 


CHAIRMAN’S TOUR 


A significant piece of work during the 
year had been the strengthening of ties with 
the Commonwealth both by the development 
of overseas factories, the licensing of others 
to manufacture some of their specialised pro- 
ducts, and the carrying out of important 
contracts for the generation and control of 
power and for diesel electric locomotives in 
those territories. 


He had recently returned from a five 
months’ tour of Canada, Australia, including 
Tasmania, New Zealand, India and Pakistan, 
and during that tour he had visited the 
company’s branches and associated companies 


in those countries. He was thrilled and 
greatly inspired by the loyalty, ability and 
enthusiasm of those who represented the 
company in the British Commonwealth. In 
every countty he found that the reputation 
of British products stood high in the estima- 
tion of the people, and particularly was this 
true of the company’s manufactures. The only 
thing that was not fully understood was the 
difficulty this country had had to overcome 
in the postwar years. He had found the 
warmest feelings for Britain in all the coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth and he was sure 
that so long as they were convinced that 
industry and the Government would work 
together to ensure deliveries they would buy 
from this country. 


AN OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


He supposed that the company’s most out- 
standing achievement in 1950 in the public 
eye had been its twin-engine jet bomber, 
the “Canberra,” which recently had made 
the flight from east to west in four hours 
and forty minutes, or 30 per cent. faster than 
the previous record, and this in spite of the 
fact that the best weather conditions had not 
been chosen. The confirmation that this air- 
craft was to be adopted by the U.S. Air 
Force was indeed a compliment to this 
country, and a great achievement by this 
company. Negotiations for a licence enabling 
the Glenn Martin Company to manufacture 
it at Baltimore were in hand. Of the steam 
plant commissioned by the British Electricity 
Authority in 1950, one quarter of the total 
was manufactured by the company ; the total 
h.p. of steam-turbo plant delivered for home 
and export was twice that of 1949 and ten 
times that of 1946. The Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Canada had 
entrusted the company with an order for a 
third 60,000 kW. hydrogen-cooled turbo-set, 
and they and the company were therefore 
playing their parts to assist dollar balances 
so essential to both their countries. 

In October last Her Majesty the Queen 
had graciously opened the Loch Sloy Hydro- 
Electric Power Station, where four of their 
32,000 kW. hydro-sets, etc., were installed. 
In Portugal, they had put into operation 
what they believed was the most powerful 
vertical reaction set so far built in Great 
Britain, of 57,400 kVA., 63,000 b.h.p. 

The company’s research and development 
activity had continued at a high level and, 
in this field, they employed 4,500 people at 
a total annual cost of £4,500,000. 

Their turnover in 1950 was {£17 million 
greater than in 1947, a very great achieve- 
ment involving an immense effort on the 
part of their managerial staff. The completed 
orders of the Group, exclusive of special 
defence orders, continued to increase in 
amount and volume, and a substantial por- 
tion was for export to dollar and Common- 
wealth countries. The company’s production 
capacity was adequate to meet the delivery 
commitments it had entered into. 

In conclusion, he paid tribute to the staff 
and workpeople of the company for their 
loyal, enthusiastic and splendid efforts during 
the year. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 11 per cent. (making 15 per cent. for 
the year) declared on the ordinary stack. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-second annual general meetin» 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited w,. 
held on March 21st, in London. ; 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.CMG. (1: 
Governor), in the course of his speech, said: 
This is the first meeting and presentation 9: 
accounts since the company was reconstructed 
following the distribution of compensation 
received for the nationalisation of the tel2- 
graph part of your business. 

The results of the year are generally agree4 
to be eminently satisfactory. I feel, a I 
a you will agree, that the accounts now 

ore you show that we have already gon: 
far towards achieving all that we promised 
when the directors’ proposals for the re- 
organisation of the company’s capital were 
ie before you. When I last addressed you 

should have been thought rash indeed es 
have forecast that it would be possible to 
declare a dividend of 6 per cent. within so 
short a period of nine months, although it ji; 
the dividend which I had hoped would be 
possible, and which everyone of us, directors, 
Officials and staff, have striven hard to achieve. 
We have been able to achieve it, and late; 
in the meeting you will be asked to approve 
the payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. This 
I think can be prudently done and at leas: 
be maintained in the foreseeable future, sub- 
ject to economic reactions beyond your direc- 
tors’ control. Further, given reasonable 
conditions during 1951 it would seem tha: 
we shall have even less difficulty in earning 
at least a similar return this year. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ CONFIDENCE 


It is a remarkable thing that approximately 
70 per cent. of the stockholders, prior to the 
scheme, still remain with us. It may interes: 
you to know that: — 

43 per cent. of the stockholders do not hold 

more than £100, and a further 44 per cent. 
do not hold more than £500. 
This, I think, is a complete justification for 
the maintenance of an Investment Trust 5) 
affording the small investor the opportun:y 
of investing in am organisation which pro- 
vides them with the security and benetits 
arising from a world-wide spread of invest- 
ments covering the widest possible field. 

Those who have supported us through 
nationalisation and continue with us hev< 
done very well. Their confidence is both 
appreciated and is an encouragement 
Especially is this so in respect of the large 
number of stockholders who own only com- 
paratively small amounts in the Compaiy. 


TWOFOLD POLICY 


The company’s policy is twofold. First, to 
secure and maintain a minimum dividend 
of 6 per cent., and then to seek for an increase 
by way of -additional income from medium 
and long-term projects, which should be 
beneficial not to you but to the 
Dominions and Selukes in fostering public 
works and enterprises in less developed areas. 

When we were in the communications field 
we created a great organisation, and it. is 
still our policy to continue to do something 
creative rather than be static. 

I want to assure you that the directors 
desire the company’s reputation to be on the 
highest level of security and enterprise. © 
would be foreign to their policy and ideals 


as speculative. 
It is the intention that this Trust is 2 Trust 


and it will be conducted on those lines. : 

report dopted and at the sub- 
ques oti general meeting the 
new Articles of Association were 
approved. 
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BRITISH HOME STORES 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of British Home Stores Limited was held on 
March 21st in London. Mr Horace Moore 
(the chairman), who presided, reminded 
stockholders that an extraordinary general 
meeting would be held on March 28th to 


consider the directors’ proposal to issue to. 


Ordinary stockholders one new unit for every 
four held. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated to stock- 
holders : — 

The accounts show profits, before taxa- 
tion, of £959,239, as against £811,335 in 
the previous year. An appropriation of 
£295,830 to general reserve has been made 
and the final dividend proposed per Ordinary 
stock unit is 9d., less tax. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In 1950 costs of operation continued to 
rise and profit margins were lower, but these 
factors were more than offset by substan- 
tially increased turnover. The number of 
customers served during the year once again 
showed an increase. During the early part 
of the year there was a growing tendency 
for supply to out-run demand in many kinds 
of goods with consequently improved quality 
and value. Such conditions continued until 
the Korean war news broke, since which 
ume the trend has been halted and in most 
cases reversed, 

Once again it is my pleasure to thank our 
growing list of suppliers for the splendid 
support they have given us ‘during the year. 
The mutual approach given to the produc- 
tion of suitable merchandise solves for the’ 
supplier the problem of continuity of 
outlet for a proportion of his output, while 
we on our side are assured of regular 
deliveries of goods of a guaranteed standard. 
During the year many outstanding values 
have resulted which, when offered oh our 
counters, have met with a reception well 
beyond original anticipations. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The increase in selling space during the 
year has been negligible and we have only 
one item to report. Our Lewisham store, 
which was almost completed in 1939 but was 
never operated, was released from Govern- 
ment requisition in two stages during the 
year, and we were able to get it into partial 
operation. The work of completion is now 
in hand. For this year we are pleased to be 
able to tell you that a trickle of development 
has started. We are now rebuilding our 
blitzed Southampton store which, when com- 
pleted, will be the largest unit in our chain 
and we are hoping that it w'll be in opera- 
uon during the year. Also, at Exeter, we 
have commenced work on a section of our 
large new store there. This consists of a 
temporary building, but we are hopeful that 
work will be started on the main store build- 
ing during the year. We also anticipate that 
we shall be able to make small extensions 
to one or two existing stores, and we shall 
continue with our modernisation programme 
to several other existing branches. ‘The pro- 
gramme outlined is very modest, but, even 
so, it has had an encouraging effect on us all. 

We are very fortunate in having such a 
loyal and willing staff. They have the team 
spirit to the full, and in times of emergency 
are always willing to give just that extra 
service which means so much to any organi- 
sation. It is my duty, and indeed my privi- 
lege, on behalf of the board, and I fee! sure 
stockholders, to thank them one and all for 
the splendid service they have given. 

The report was adopted. 


MITCHELL COTTS AND 
COMPANY 


RECORD RESULTS 


MR LEONARD ALDRIDGE’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Mitchell Cotts and Company Limited will 
be held on April 10th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr Leonard 
Aldridge, C.B.E., F.G.S.:— 

Last year I said that on a short-term basis 
I considered that our prospects remained 
egood, although I doubted then whether we 
should be able in 1949-50 to repeat the results 
achieved during the preceding few years. It 
is a source of satisfaction to your directors 
that this forecast has proved conservative. 
The overall results for the year constitute a 
record in the company’s history. 

The a for the year show an improve- 
ment of £120,664 over those of the previous 
year, being £892,724, compare with 
£772,060. We have paid the usual preference 
dividends and two interim dividends total- 
ling 25 per cent. (less tax) on the ordinary 
shares, which absorbed £150,997, compared 
with £130,632 in the previous year. We have 
decided to transfer £150,000 to contingencies 
‘reserve, thus increasing it to £350,000. The 
remainder of the year’s unappropriated profit 
we propose to add to the carry forward, 
which will then stand at £485,503. 

Our shipping companies, which continued 
during 1950 to suffer from the depression in 
freight markets, are now benefiting from the 
recently improved conditions. Our South 
Africa coal trade has again proved satisfac- 
tory, and our relations with the Natal Navi- 
gation Group of Companies and the Trans- 
vaal Navigation Collieries and Estate Com- 
pany, Limited, both of which have in their 
own year’s accounts shown gratifying results, 
have continued to be intimate and cordial. 
Provided we can successfully meet the diffi- 
culties of rail ahd sea transport, the solution 
_of which we are seeking in close collaboration 
with our colliery associates, there is every 
reason to hope for continued prosperity in 
our South African coal trade 


SERVICES TO COMMONWEALTH 


An important section of the Group’s activi- 
ties, of which we are justly proud, consists 
of services we are able to render to our own 
Commonwealth and other governments. 
During the year under review the most note- 
worthy achievement under this heading was 
the contract negotiated by our wholly owned 
subsidiary Mitchell Cotts and Company 
(Sharqieh), Limited, with the Saudi Arabian 
Government on behalf of Braithwaite and 
Company, Engineers, Limited, who, in can- 
junction with Thos. W. Ward, Limited, has 
undertaken the building of a modern road 
from Jedda to Medina. The value of this 
contract is estimated to be £3,000,000. 

Our subsidiary, Fraser and Chalmers 

(S.A.), Limited, has successfully completed 
the supply and erection of the new surface 
plant for the Premier Diamond Mine near 
Pretoria which has adopted the American 
Cyanamid Company’s modern process of 
heavy media separation. This plant is the 
largest of its kind ia Africa. 
_ The total value of the group’s exports from 
the United Kingdom for the year under 
review was nearly £5,500,000—the small 
decline from the previous year being mainly 
attributable to the restrictions on imports 
imposed by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa. : 

As to the current year, it is difficult to give 
a reliable forecast, but we have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the results achieved so 
far. Unless world trade is adversely affected 
by any new crisis in international relations, 
we have no reason to fear an unsatisfactory 
result for the current year. 
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STANHOPE STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


UNPRECEDENTED SHIPPING DEMAND 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
the Stanhope Steamship Company Limited 
was held’on March 20th in London, Mr J. A. 
Billmeir, F.1.C.S. (the chairman), presiding. 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: During the year, the two oldest units 
in the fleet—the “Stanhope ” and “ Stan- 
land ”—were sold, and the fleet now consists 
of four tankers and twelve dry cargo ships 
of an average age of ten years. 

Our profit on trading amounts to £482,411, 
as compared with £664,459 for last year. The 
proposed final dividend, with the interim 
dividend, makes a total distribution of 
£55,000, the same as last year. 

This meeting is, of course, dealing with a 
financial year which ended six months ago 
and covered what was undoubtedly a very 
difficult: year for shipping companies gener- 
ally, but since September a complete trans- 
formation has taken place. In November the 
balloon really went up when this eountry 
was suddenly faced with having to import 
two million tons of coal from the United 
States of America, followed by other Euro- 
pean countries who also found themselves in 
a similar position. At the same time mer- 
chants throughout the world who had been 
waiting for lower freight rates rushed to cover 
their essential needs. The demand for dry 
cargo ships today is greater than the oldest 
among us in shipping can remember. This 
has resulted in a scramble for tonnage the 
world over. 

Rates of freight are today on a sound level 
and there seems no sign of any change in 
the near future. Practically the whole of our 
fleet is now very profitably employed until 
the end of the present financial year. 

The report was adopted. 


HILGER AND WATTS 


CONTINUED SATISFACTORY DEMAND 


The third annual general meeting of this 
company was held on March 19th in London. 

Mr G. A. Whipple, M.A., M.1.E.E. (chair- 
man and managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said: The net profit for the 
year amounted to £35,753, or £4,475 less 
than for the previous year. The directors are 
recommending a first and final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 7} per cent., the same 
rate as last year. 

Trading in the period concerned was not 
easy, since the major portion of the com- 
pany’s orders were for export and conse- 
quently were subject to the many hindrances 
attributable to foreign import licence control 
and to the availability of sterling in the 
countries concerned. ' 

The demand for our products continues 
to be satisfactory, the most noteworthy feature 
being the increase in orders from the United 
States of America. ; 

I referred last year to the establishment of 
companies in Canada and South Africa b 
Scientific Exports (Great Britain), Limited. 
You will be interested to learn that as a result 
of this development Canadian business is 


expanding. 

Work im our research and development 
departments was intensified through the en- 
largement of facilities at Camden Town, The 
economic benefits obtained are of continuing 
value in all our productions. - 

Your company is best known as makers 
of high-quality optical and mechanical instru- 
ments. It is a sign of the times, and a 
pointer to the future, to note that the trend 
of modern development in these fields has 
required that a substantial and capable 
electronic section be constituted in our 
research department. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
SCARCITY OF RAW MATERIALS 

MR L. W. FARROW ON THE INCREASING DEMAND 


The 29th annual general meeting of the 
Associated Paper Mills, Limited, was held on 
March 16th, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Mr L. W. Farrow, 
C.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 


Mr Barrington C. Gain (deputy chairman 
and secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1950: 


I am pleased to be able to put before you 
trading results much more satisfactory than 
those for the year ended October 1, 1949. 


The improvement is due to a variety of 
reasons, among them being a greater demand 
for paper, a larger output, particularly of 
processed papers, and advantageous pur- 
‘chases of raw materials. The supply of these 
latter, both wood-pulp and esparto grass, has 
become increasingly shorter as the year pro- 
gressed, and prices have risen constantly 
almost week by week until now, when they 
stand at very high figures. Selling prices 
have had to be raised to meet these increases 
and this, of course, has been of additional 
benefit to those mills which have had supply 
contracts at lower prices than those 


, { ¢ 
prevailing 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


The demand for all forms of paper, par- 
ticularly of board for packaging, has been 
much in excess of that available, and in many 
cases, in common with other manufacturers, 
we have had to institute a form of unofficial 
rationing with a view to disposing of the 
paper available as fairly as we can. This posi- 
tion is now being accentuated by reason of 
Government demands for supplies arising out 
of the international situation, The trade 
generally has agreed to do its utmost to meet 
these demands, which is likely to decrease 
still further the supplies available for industry 
and the public generally. 


”~ With raw materials so scarce and no sign 
of an improvement in the supply situation 
there is little encouragement to expand pro- 
ductive capacity; in addition to which, as 
_ you will be aware, the delays in obtaining 
‘new machinery and the difficulties with 
regard to permission to erect new buildings 
to house it are as great as ever. A new factor 
which has recently come into the picture is 
the coal situation, the possible effects of 
which I need net elaborate, 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


I think you will agree that the results for 
the year ended September 30, 1950, have 
justified the directors’ decision to maintain 
the ordinary dividend in respect of the year 
to October 1, 1949, even though this meant 
drawing on our reserves, 


Having regard to all these factors which 
I have just mentioned, your directors have 
thought it wise to transfer £50,000 to con- 
tingencies reserve. This not only replaces 
the £35,000 that we drew the previous year 
but adds an additional £15,000, bringing the 
contingencies reserve up to £230,000. 


If past experience can be relied on in these 
days, there is bound to come a time when 
there is a Steep and sudden drop in raw 


material prices, and just as we are benefiting 
now from being covered ahead, so in the 
future we shall have to be prepared for losses 
when this drop comes. 


We have also transferred £25,000 to 
eneral reserve, bringing this up to the round 
gure of £150,000. 


You will remember that last year I men- 
tioned that a wages increase was granted by 
the trade to the workpeople in 1948. In 
August, 1950, a further increase in wages was 
granted by agreement with the trade unions, 
which in a full year will cost the group 
£25,000. 


These increases in wages were made neces- 
sary, at least partly, by the depreciated value 
of our money, and your directors feel that 
when profits are available it is right that the 
rate of ordinary dividend should be raised. 
They have accordingly recommended the 
payment of a final dividend of 20 per cent., 
making with the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent. already paid, a total of 25 per cent. for 
the year. 


I have previously mentioned what a small 
percentage the ordinary distribution cf 20 
per cent. (paid for the past three years) repre- 
sents on the capital originally invested in 
the company, owing to past reductions of 
capital, and I will now point out that this 
dividend amounts to only 43 of 1 per cent. 
on the capital originally invested. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


We have endeavoured to further simplify 
and improve the accounts. We have this 
year omitted the profit and loss account of 
the parent company as it is the results of 
the grcup as a whole that are material, and 
these are given in the consolidated profit and 
loss account. 


We have also altered the lay-out of the 
balance sheets and made consequential 
adjustments in the figures at October 1, 1949. 


If you will turn to the consolidated profit 
and loss account, you will observe that the 
trading profit of the group after providing 
for depreciation is £204,502 higher at 
£327,691 and that the net profit (before 
taxation) is £206,638 higher at £306,023. 


Taxation on the year’s profits (calculated 
at the current rates) amounts to £157,050 
against £71,168, but this time we have a 
credit to bring in of £10,497 in respect of 
previous years (mainly in respect of excess 
profits tax reserve no longer required) against 
£4,016. Income tax on initial allowances on 
plant is again dealt with on the conservative 
basis that I explained in my statement to 
you last year and results in a charge for the 
year to September 30, 1950, of £15,065, 
against £5,677 for the previous year. The 
total tax charge is £161,618, against £72,829. 


I have already dealt with the transfers to 
reserve and the dividends and after providing 
for these the balance of profit carried forward 
is slightly higher at £31,070. 


PROFIT ALLOCATION 


I give below a table showing how the 
profits for the year to September 30, 1950, 
as compared with those for 1938-39 and 
1948-49, have been dealt with, taking the 
total net profits before taxation as equivalent 
to 100 per cent. 
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1938-3 : 
: 9 1948-49 1949.59 
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Dividends to shareholders $ 
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129- 
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From the consolidated balance-sheet you 
will see that the financial position of ‘ths 
group continues to be strong. Current assety 
at £1,167,426 exceed current liabilities by 
over £767,000 as compared with an excess 
of £685,000 at October 1, 1949. 


The increase in the value of stock and 
debtors is mainly accounted for by the 
higher prices prevailing in the closing 
months of the year, 

Secuted indebtedness has been reduced 
by £13,798 during the year by the normal 
redemption of the parent company’s deben- 
ture stock and the repayment of the Bond of 
Brown Stewart and Co., Ltd., of £9,000, 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the results for the current 
year, the profits for the first four months to 
January 31, 1951, are in excess of those for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year and provided we can continue to obtain 
the necessary coal and raw materials and in 
the absence of any further deterioration in 
the international situation, I anticipate 
another successful year. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


I would like to express the thanks of the 
directors, and I am sure of the sharcholders 
also, to the managers, staff and workpeople 
of the whole group for their continued 
loyalty and endeavours in the interests of the 
companies, The good results have not been 
achieved without a great deal of forethought 
in arranging and rearranging output pro- 
grammes, often involving considerable over- 
time work for all, to deal with such raw 
materials as were available and to try to 
meet the increased and varied demands of 
our customers, 


The report and accounts were 
unanimously adopted and the dividend 
recommendation approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr Barrington C. 
Gain and Mr J. G. Kipling, were re-elected, 
and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs. J. B. Boyd, Wrigley and Co., having 
been duly fixed the proceedings terminated. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


The fifty-third annual general mecting of 
the company was held at Edinburgh on 
March 22nd, Mr W. H. Fraser, chairmaa, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said:— 


It is a great pleasure to welcome Lord 
Polwarth as a member of the board, and you 
will be asked to confirm his appoiniment. 


Our income total for the year under review 
is an all-time high and shows a very sats- 
factory increase on that of the previous year. 
For the first time for some years, after pay- 
ing the preference dividends, there 2 
50 per cent. of the gross income agg 
for the ordinary share capital. After te 


a 7 
proposed dividend, 15.1 per cent. of t 
gross income, or 28.7 per cent. of the ated 
available for the ordinary, remains undiv! . 
and is added to our already large reven 
reserves, 


The balance sheet calls for little comment, 
The company had some £ 


500,000 in Stee. 
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Nationalisauon stocks and for some weeks 
prior to the year end we had been antici- 
pating receipt of Government stock resulting 
from nationalisation and investing when 
favourable opportunities occurred, This 


vear ago in our indebtedness to our bankers. 
Our investments in the U.S.A. and Canada 
represent 26.8 per cent. of the total valuation 
—as in previous years no credit is taken for 
the London premium. 

anuary 15th is proving an increasingly 
eae date for the close of the com- 
pany’s fimancial year and we, therefore, 
propose to change this to September 30th. 
This will invelve a change in dividend dates. 
An ordinary dividend for the 8} months’ 
period to September 30, 1951, will be paid 
next December, and thereafter an interim 
dividend will be paid in June and a final 
dividend in December. Preference divi- 
dends for 8} months to September 30, 1951, 
will be paid on October 15th, and there- 
after the half-yearly dividends will be paid 
on April Ist and October 15th in each year. 
Interest on the debentures and debenture 
cocks will be paid on the same dates as 
formerly. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted . 





MERGUI CROWN ESTATES 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Mergui Crown Estates Limited, was held on. 
March 16th in London, Mr W. J. C. Richards 
the chairman) presiding. 


The following is am extract from the chair- 
man’s statement for the year ended June 30, 
1950: 

There are, I think, two items in the 
balance sheet which call for comment. The 
first is the newly created capital reserve 
account of £13,611 which represents this 
company’s proportion, less expenses, of the 
ex gratia payment made by H.M. Govern- 
ment to commerce and industry in Burma 
‘n respect of capital losses arising out of the 
Japanese invasion. The second is the strong 
igquid position which is disclosed. Total 
current assets amounted to £88,781, from 
which current liabilities of £28,267 have to 
oe deducted, leaving a surplus, after pro- 
viding for the dividend now recommended 
and all taxation on the accounts to date, of 
over £60,000 against an issued capital at the 
date of the balance sheet of £65,585. 


_The profit for the year amounted to 
£21,519, which is a substantial advance on 
that of the previous year, and the dividend 
recommendation is increased to 20 per cent. 
against the 5 per cent. we have been able to 
pay each year since rehabilitation was com- 
pleted. None of our crop realised the 
prices at present ruling and the average net 
price obtained was im fact no greater than 
ls. 3d. per Ib, 


_ Since the close of che financial year we 
‘ave, with the approval of stockholders, 
ecquired the entire share capital of K. H. 
Syndicate Limited, which directly owns a 
rubber estate in the State of Kelantar in 
Malaya, particulars of which have alre:..y 


been circulated. 


For the current year the prospects are 
favourable, It is true that no worthwhile 
production has been obtained so far this 
season from our Palaw division, but this will, 
we believe, be more than offset by the crop 
which can be expected from our recently 
acquired Malayan properties, only a small 
Proportion of which has been sold forward. 
Production from our Mila areas in 
Burma is proceeding ; none of it 
has been sold for forward delivery and it is 
realising current prices. 

The report was adopted. 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY 
IMPORTANT NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At the twenty-first annual general meeting 
held in London on March 19th, the chair- 
man Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., 
said: The net profit for the year, after taxa- 
tion, amounted to £88,427, against £94,694 
for the previous year. Your directors recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 
70 5/6 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary 
shares, bringing the total to 1124 per cent., 
less tax, for the sixth year in succession. 


The most important development during 
the current year has been the introduction to 
the home and export markets of long-playing 
334 r.p.m. microgroove records and suitable 
machines on which they can be played. Our 
records were introduced under the London 
mark on the American and Canadian markets 
in the Fall of 1949 where the sales reached 
large proportions. In those countries the 
introduction of long-playing records was a 
major event and provided a great stimulus 
to the record industry as a whole. We decided 
to launch long-playing records here in July 
of last year and are well satisfied with the 
progress made. Already the sales of long- 
playing records represent a significant pro- 
portion of our turnover. 


In both home and export markets our turn- 
over in records for the current year to date 
shows a considerable increase over that of the 
similar period last year. The domestic busi- 
ness is, however, still handicapped by the 
heavy purchase tax of 663 per cent. 


Decca Navigator hirings continued to 
expand during the current year, contracts for 
hirings now exceeding 1,000 installations. 
Additionally, a large number of receivers are 
being supplied to the Royal Navy. 


FLIGHT LOG 


The most important new developments 
have been in connection with the aviation 
side of the navigator business, in particular 
the introduction of the Flight Log. This 
instrument, which works in conjunction with 
the normal navigator receiver, enables the 
pilot to see his position continuously on a 
map, and actually records the exact course 
he has flown. This invention has been 
welcomed in aviation circles as a major 
achievement. The flight log has been used 
extensively by the chief test pilots for flight 
testing by the Air Speed “ Ambassador” 
and the Bristol “ Brabazon.” A production 
programme for the flight log is now being 
planned. 


We have recently received a contract for 
the construction of a Decca Navigator Chain 
in West Germany. Negotiations fdr the 
erection of a Decca Chain in France are 
virtually complete. These chains will be 
erected primarily for air purposes and I am 
confident that in the not distant future the 
Decca Navigator will become a standard air 
navigational aid for aircraft operating over 
this country and a large part of Europe. 


Sales of Decca Marine Radar have ex- 
panded in a remarkable way during the cur- 
rent year. To date, orders have been re- 
ceived to equip over 800 ships of all types. 
Every effort is being made to speed up pro- 
duction to meet the growing demand and we 
believe that already the rate of output is the 
greatest in the world for merchant marine 
r 

A year ago I forecast that profits for the 
year ending March 31, 1950, would show a 
recession. This year I am equally confident 
that results for the year ending March 31st 
will show a substantial improvement. 

The report was adopted. 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


RECORD SALES 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
this company was held on March 20th in 
London, 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G1, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.1LE.E., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The turnover 
for 1950 shows a satisfactory increase with 
a corresponding rise in profit from trading 
which has been achieved in spite of rising 
costs and keener competition. The profit of 
£154,539 is arrived at after meeting all 
charges. Your directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 7°, less tax, on the ordinary shares. 

In the past year we have achieved sales 
for both home and export well in excess of 
any previously recorded. These figures 
clearly show the very important part being 
played by our company in maintaining the 
essential home and export drives, while, at 
the same time, making a vital contribution 
to the national rearmament programme. Our 
exports amounted to nearly half our sales 
and were directed to no less than eighty 
different territories, of which many are dollar 
countries, 

The year has seen outstanding develop- 
ments in broadcasting transmission, the 
result of research and development by the 
Marconi Company. As to television, in 
August, 1951, the B.B.C.’s high power 
Northern station will be initiated at Holme 
Moss, for which a complete Marconi equip- 
ment was manufactured during 1950. 

Your company is of immense value to the 
nation in these days when in nearly every 
phase of industrial and commercial activity 
electronics play such an important part. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the case of the armed 
forces to whose requirements we are able to 
make such an important contribution. 

The report was adopted. 


PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES 
LIMITED 


PHENOMENAL DEMAND 


Mr Charles E. Pettit presided at the twenty- 
fourth annual general meeting held im 
London on Thursday. 

He stated that the net profit for the year 
after provision for taxation was £55,616, as 
compared with £48,377 for the preceding 
year. The provision for taxation comprised 
not only income tax but also £30,000 for 
profits tax and this extra and, in his opinion, 
unjustifiable burden on the company’s earn- 
ings, seriously curtailed the amount available 
for reserves. After the addition of £10,000 to 
general reserve, the directors recommended a 
final dividend of 114 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, making a total of 15 per cent. for 
the year, leaving a balance of £39,573 to be 
carried forward as compared with £33,557 
brought in. The balance sheet again showed 
a strong liquid position with current assets 
totalling £725,433, which was over three 
times the total of current liabilities, 

As regards the business, the two outstand- 
ing features during the year had again been 
rising costs of production and record sales, 
including a substantial rise in export. The 
company’s efforts were being seriously ham- 
pered by the world-wide shortage of vital 
materials, but it was to be hoped that these 
shortages were only of a temporary nature, 
and that the company would be able to satisfy 
the phenomenal public demand for Phillips 
Superfine Stick-a-Soles, the merits of which 
were recognised today more highly than 
ever before. 

In referring to his retirement from the 
board he expressed his warm thanks to all 
working in the business for their constant 
su and cordial co-operation. 

report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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FOURTEEN NEW ADVERTISERS 


have entrusted us with their plans during the sora two years, 


Their earlier hesitations are forgotten in the- fuller appreciation 
ot the benefits that progressive advertising can bestow. 
ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LIMITED 


Advertising and Public Relations, 
47 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, 





rp HE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
appointments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer 
to be filed by competitive interview during 1951. Interviews began 
in January and will continue. threughout the year; but a closing 
date. for the receipt of a plications earlier than December, 1951, may 
eventually be anindunted, Successful candidates may be appointed 
immediately. The posts are in various Government Departments and 
cover a wide range of scientific research and development: in most of 
the major fields «f fundamental and. applied science. Candidates 
must have obtained a university degree with first or second class 
honours in a scientific subject _Cincluding engineering) or in 
mathematics, or an equivalent qualification, or possess high pro- 
fessional attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts 
must in addition have had at least three years post-graduate or other 
approved experience. Candidates for Scientific Officer posts taking 
their degrees in 1951 may be admitted to compete before the result 
of their degree examination is known. 

Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
31 on August 1, 1951, for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 
(or under 31 for-established-civil servants of the Experimental Officer 
class) on August 1, 1951,. Salary Scales for men in London Senior 
Scientifie Officers, £700 x £25-£900; Scientific Officers £400 x £25-£650, 
Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, ree House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 3399. 


(hae Air Ministry invites ‘applications for | a limited number of 
appointments as Civilian Statistical Officers (Male) at Royal Air 
Force Group Headquarters at home and abroad. 

Candidates must be at least 25 years of age and should possess 
an honours degree im statistics or some other evidente of statistical 
or mathematical training. They should have a practical knowle 
of the handling of statistical problems, a wide experience 
administration and possess a — personality. 

The salary scale for pests in London is: {675 x £25 to £800 a year. 

The salary for poses outside London is slightly lower. 

Annual leave—30 days rising to 36 days after five years’ service, 

The aopelnadae are non-pensionable. 

Suceessful candidates mavet undertake to serve anywhere in the 
United Kingdom or abroa 

Applieatiens Stating age, qualifications and experience should be 
‘ ee to Air Ministry 8.5(g), Cornwall House, Stamford Street, 


(CENTRAL “Office of Information: —Temporary Senior ‘Information 
Officer required for Research Section of Social Survey Division. 
Candidates should be graduates with a of statistics and 
practical experience of organisation and report =~ of research pre- 
ferably in fields of Health and Housing. wledge of research, 
requirements of Government Departments oa" advantage. Salary 
£900-£1,075 (men) and "£775-£910 (women), Written applications giving 
date of birth and education. Full details of qualifications a 

experience of posts held ¢ Gacuding dates) should be addressed to 
. Appointments Officer, nistry of Labour and Watlonal, Service, 
. Tavistock Square, W.t. mene rorerence 1 number J.N.37 en 

ia ‘days of a canence ‘of: In no circumstane 


should origina aiensisaie er Sahn x. Te di 
i e 
for interview. wil will be advised . 7 ener selected 








»OOKS Bought: Please send lists of any standard or rare books, 
B runs of learned journals, for disposal. a Ww. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 
Petty Cury, Cambridge. 














y TOMAN Barrister, pretiedionkl and adininistrative 
languages, desires legat/administrative 
enterprise’at home or abroad.—Box 606, 
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post with — private 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA o« the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishin 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you 5 


Through 345 branches across Canada ‘and 23 in the ot Indies, 
we can provide information on exchange 


regulations, exports and the establishing of branch pls plants. 
Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 
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London Office: 
6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 


Branches io all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


SHE OXFORD UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 
invite applications for full-time tutorships in North Staffs, Bucks, 
and Kent. Candidates should have a good University Honours 


Degree in Economics, Politics, Sociolo 
of trade union and industrial problems ; 
on scale £450—£850.—Particulars from Or 
House, Wellington Squire, Oxford. Closin 


or History. Knowledge 

il be an advantage. Salary 

nising Secreta Rewley 
g date ‘April 1 th. 





(CENTRAL Office of Information: require a ‘Temporary Assistant 
Information Officer in Coding Section of ese Survey Division. 
Work is primary analysis of informaton ‘collected by interviewers 
from the public. Candidates should be capable of devising codes 
to condense and classify such information, Essential qualifications 
roquived are ability to, supervise and b staff, both individually 
in groups and to ‘prepare clear tten eee Fie: 
survey interviewing experience .and/or knowledge of elementary 
statistics desirable. Salary :—£230-£575 (men) and -£460 (women), 
according to age, qualifications and experience. Written applications 
giving date of ee and education, full details of qualifications and 
experience of posts he oe dates) should be addressed to 
Appointments rer, bour and National Service, 1-6 
a sphack Square, Ww. Ca, : * i seers peber. mt Foire ~ ioe 8 la 
ays of appearance o Ss @ c - 
should original testimonials be forw: Only candidates selected 
for interview will be advised, — 
N ANAGEMENT and Industrial Consulti Production- »-Engineering 
Ltd, invite a appease from qualified Engineers and Chartered 
Accountants, preferably with ey | —— and with a real 
interest in the problems facing y; there are saree. 
tional openings for aret-clome. men heb initiative ee iuiting permanen 
posts in = type of work a — served an appren- 
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